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MONEY:' 


ANY and serious discussions on money, in the present state 
of the world, are inevitable. Enormous interests, both of 
nations and individuals, are compromised by the actual condition 
of money and of the metals of which it is composed. Heavy losses 
are inflicted by the fluctuations in value of the coins which are the 
instruments of exchange. Able economists have eagerly occupied 
themselves with the problem, and endeavored to discover a solution 
of its difficulties ; governments have charged eminent men to study 
this embarrassing subject, and to suggest means for placing in a 
workable state the most widely used machinery in the world ; repre- 
sentatives of many countries have met in council, — but, unhappily, no 
plan has been agreed upon for diminishing the dangers and the losses. 
The commercial world is distracted by conflicting theories and the 
want of sure and reliable knowledge. 

Under such circumstances it was natural that so distinguished an 
economist as Professor Francis Walker, of Yale College, should make 
a new effort for discovering an escape from these disastrous troubles. 
He had already written largely and ably on money. His writings are 
markedly characterized by great extent and variety of knowledge, by an 
ardent desire to find the truth, and by endless pains to investigate the 
history of money among all nations. Moreover, he had been deputed 
by the American Government to represent it in the congress which 
met to discuss bi-metallism, and thus wields a peculiar authority on 
this agitated problem. Last year he published what he describes as 


1 Money, in its Relations to Trade and Industry. By Francis A. Walker. 1879. 
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“being in a certain sense an abridgment” of his previous treatise on 
money. It dives very deeply into its nature and working, and em- 
bodies a definite plan which it urges on the acceptance of all coun- 
tries. The book richly merits the study of all inquirers. 

We shall be better able, we think, to understand the difficulties 
which have befallen the money-systems of so many countries, as well 
as the theoretical objections brought against them, if we endeavor, in 
the first instance, to describe what good money is and ought to be. 
When we have acquired a true conception of money, the points of 
imperfection and the principles upon which they ought to be cor- 
rected will be more accurately discerned. 

What, then, is money? How came it to be born into the world? 
The usual answer of economists ascribes its origin to the need 
of a measure of value: men were desirous of a method of discovering 
the comparative worth of the articles which they wished to exchange 
for one another; the grower of corn sought to compare its value 
with that of the coat he was seeking to procure with it. But an 
earlier and far more urgent reason led to the invention of money. 
Civilization, by the constitution of human nature, depends on division 
of employments, — pn the articles needed for the complex life of man 
being made by separate producers, and then exchanged. But how 
was the farmer who had a sheep to part with to find a tailor who 
would give him a coat for it? Direct barter would have brought 
human life to a stand-still ; and so money was invented as a machine 
for escaping from the deadlock. It was interposed as an intermediate 
article between the coat and the sheep: the purchase of a coat was 
effected by two half-transactions. The farmer sold the sheep to a 
butcher for money, and with that money he got the coat from the 
tailor; for each knew that all sellers would be willing to do the 
same, and would, at his choice, give him in exchange the articles he 
wanted. ; 

We see here plainly what money is and what it does. It is an 
instrument for exchanging two articles— the sheep and the coat — 
for each other. It was created for that one purpose only: it is applied 
to no other purpose. Its nature is thus entirely perceived. It is com- 
monly called the medium of exchange; but, as Professor Walker 
rightly remarks, “medium” is an ill-chosen word ; it is a foreign 
word, of many different meanings. <A better expression lay close at 
hand: it is the tool of exchange. This reveals at once its character 
and its work. It is a tool for effecting exchanges by the help of two 
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half-exchanges ; and it has no other use whatever than this work 
of buying, just as a chisel serves no other purpose than the cutting 
of wood. 

Next comes the crucial question, — How does money perform this 
work? A chisel works by means of its sharp edge: what does this 
tool, money, work with? Aristotle told us more than two thousand 
years ago; but many even distinguished economists refuse to learn 
of him. Money, he wrote, is one of the useful things, a commodity 
which all men agree to take in exchange for their own goods. In 
the first place, a coin is a thing which is useful for rendering a ser- 
vice to man, and consequently is valued on both sides as a piece of 
metal. Secondly, every one consents to sell for this money. No one 
is obliged to put a money price on his goods, — he may ask a barter 
price for them ; but, if he does so, he will find it difficult to negotiate 
with a man for the precise article he wants: so he sells it to some 
one for money. Thirdly, he relies on two things in so acting: he 
knows that every shopkeeper consents to sell for money, and he finds 
in the usefulness of that commodity of which the money is made a 
trustworthy assurance or guarantee that he will be able to procure 
with it another article worth that which he is giving away. 

Then comes forward a most critical question, — How much money 
must he insist on having in exchange for what he sells? This is the 
sharp edge of the tool, money. We must try to discover it. It is 
plain that it is the aim of both parties to the transaction to obtain for 
their respective goods things worth them. How much of the inter- 
posed article, money, ought to and will pass between the parties ? 
There are three values to be ascertained before a transaction, an 
exchange, is accomplished : the worth of the sheep, the coat, and the 
money. They can be learned only by actual trial in three markets. 
If the money is gold, the gold-miner will not go on procuring it if he 
is not satisfactorily rewarded for his cost and his outlay. Neither 
will the tailor and the farmer go on producing coats and sheep, unless 
the same condition be fulfilled for them likewise. That compensa- 
tion for each of the three articles, summed up, is the phrase, its “cost 
of production;” and that cost can be ascertained only by bartering 
in the three markets. The quantities of money they exchange for, 
Mill, in accordance with the common language of the world, calls their 
values, — their market values or prices. 

We see clearly now how money does its work ; but further explana- 
tion is necessary before we reach good money. The essence of the 
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action of money is the expectation of a seller that he will be able with 
the money to get as much as he gave. That expectation is founded 
on the belief that prices are affixed on some common, definite rule or 
principle. For the vast majority of the articles purchased and used, the 
cost of making them is the principle on which their prices rest. That 
money, therefore, which acts on this principle is good money. The 
same force rules the articles exchanged and the money. But, unfor- 
tunately, there are many articles whose market-values are governed, 
not by the compensation required for the service of making them, but 
by feeling. Their values are in reality sentimental. A Raffaelle 
which sells for fifty thousand dollars, or a statue, commands a price 
in which cost of production counts for nothing. Obviously, they 
would make excessively bad money. No seller could rely on what 
he would be able to obtain in exchange for such money. One man 
might value the picture at ten thousand dollars; another, at fifty 
thousand. The reliance on obtaining, by the help of such a tool, 
equal for equal, would be ruined. It is clear that no commodity 
whose value is sentimental could be selected to serve as money. 

But the difficulty does not stop here. The cost of production, 
which is the best basis for the action of money, may vary largely, 
either at intervals of time or permanently. With an altered cost of 
production, the power of an article on the quantity of goods it would 
command in an exchange would be altered also. Money composed 
of a commodity subject to such fluctuations of value would be assailed 
in its very essence, — the being able to procure for a seller the equiv- 
alent of the goods he parted with. The mischief would be highly 
injurious. Human life swarms with what Professor Walker calls 
deferred payments, — with debts of money due after varying intervals 
of time. Ready-money payments are, as to number, the exception ; 
payment at a later date is the general rule of trade. Contracts abound 
for the payment of money after the lapse of years. If the purchasing 
power of the money promised is seriously changed by alterations in 


its cost of production, and consequently in its market-value, its quality, ’ 


its efficiency as the tool of exchange, is profoundly deteriorated, and 
it cannot fail to inflict great injury on debtors or creditors in every 
contract for deferred payment. It becomes ruinously bad money. 
Such being good money, such its chief qualities, does it exist 
anywhere in the world? We hold that it does. It exists and works 
in England. Gold possesses many merits for serving as money. It 
is clean and beautiful, light of weight in comb‘nation with high value, 
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hard, and slow to wear away by use, capable of great subdivision, and 
—what is very important—as coin admits of being remelted at 
once and without trouble or loss into the metal of which the coin 
is made. Thus remelted, it recovers all its full powers as a 
commodity. As to the great point of steadiness of: value, it is not 
perfect ; no commodity whatever is. Nevertheless, it exhibits great 
powers of retaining an unchanged market-value. At one or two 
great epochs it has undergone great changes of cost of produc- 
tion, and of consequent worth, mainly due to exceptional circum- 
stances in the yield of the mines ; but they have been comparatively 
rare. Allegations of serious alterations of value have been brought 
against it within the last half century; but, we maintain, they have 
never been proved. It is very easy to say that the discoveries in 
California and Australia have acted largely on the value of gold ; but 
there is no harder matter than to give a proof that all prices — and 
all must be affected in the value of the money of which prices are 
formed — have been really and markedly affected by new contribu- 
tions of the metal from unlooked-for mines. Mr. Bagehot did not 
believe that such proof had been established, nor is Professor Walker 
far removed from this feeling. 

It may be that corn has maintained a steadier cost of production 
and value down the ages ; but corn is manifestly too heavy and too 
bulky to do the work of money. It is obvious that it cannot be made 
common money ; but contracts, such as leases or bequests, might be 
framed on the basis of payments of definite quantities of corn, esti- 
mated in the prices of the day. Such contracts have been made, 
often with great success. 

Gold further possesses the enormous merit of being largely used 
in the arts. The demand for it for ornaments, chains, plate, and 
other articles is very large throughout the globe, and is a powerful 
supporter of its steadiness of value as money. It is a metal widely 
used, and possessing a distinct market of its own. The demand in 
that market, of course, comprises every object for which it is em- 
' ployed, — money as well as ornaments. It would be a great loss 
if its use were confined to money alone ; for then there would be no 
second force to counteract fluctuations in the demand for it for 
money. By being used simply as a metal, as it becomes dearer or 
cheaper in its own market a tendency arises to increase or diminish 
the demand for it for metallic purposes, and thus the disturbing force 
on its value is weakened by having to work over a larger area. As 
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coining is unlimited and (except for the State) costless in England, 
gold can be taken from the circulation or added to it with the great- 
est ease. 

One further resource which England possesses in maintaining equi- 
librium in the value of her gold money is her excellent system of Bank 
of England notes. Under the law of 1844 a vast supply of thoroughly 
safe notes is constantly supplied to the money of the nation. Fifteen 
millions of paper pounds cost but a trifle ; for no expensive gold has 
been bought and kept in store for them. The paper circulation has 
never fallen so low as to reach them.’ They are made safe by excel- 
lent securities pledged by the Bank for obtaining them, and are a fault- 
less currency. 

One function still remained to be supplied. Gold is too valuable a 
metal to serve as small coin. Every nation requires a large stock of 
these small tools. England called in silver to perform this small but 
necessary work ; but she did not thereby, in the true sense, become 
‘bi-metallic. Shillings are a legal tender for debts only to the extent 
of forty shillings. Their supply is limited; for the Government is 
under no legal obligation to coin silver, as it is to coin gold. Further, 
though they are rated to the sovereign in the proportion of twenty 
shillings, they do not possess silver worth the twentieth part of that 
coin. Thus they are not full, true money, possessing, as metal, as 
much value as they claim in respect of the sovereign. They are 
in reality counters ; and their true definition is not silver coins pass- 
ing for what they are worth as silver, but tickets for the twentieth part 
of a sovereign. If silver should decline very seriously in value, they 
would be exposed to the danger that shillings of correct value might 
be forged with good silver, and, being slipped into circulation, render 
their numbers excessive. If such a peril were to befall them, a new 
coinage of shillings of greater weight of silver would become inevit- 
able. As counters, they do the work of money as well as if they 
were full coins, the positive want of the country for such small tools 
giving them an unassailable position. 

Such is money ; such is good money. We now turn to the criticisms 
which Professor Walker has brought forward against the view here 
taken of money. He rejects the principle that cost of production 
governs all values except such as are sentimental, — the value of money 
as of other things. He denies that it determines prices, and con- 
sequently that it is the force by which money works. He strips the 
expectation felt by a seller who takes money, that with it he will be 
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able to obtain other articles as good as those he is parting with, of the 
solid foundation that the metal gold is costly to produce and has a 
corresponding purchasing power over other commodities. He sum- 
mons to his aid a dictum of Professor Jevons, that “labor once spent 
has no influence on the future value of any article;” and, finally, he 
substitutes for cost of production another force by which money 
performs its work, — supply and demand in its own market. 

He thus, at the outset, brings us to the interpretation of the word 
“value.” It is the well-known problem of political economy. “ There 
is,” writes Mr. Thornton, “an anecdote well known in London of Syd- 
ney Smith, who, not many months after joining the Political-Economy 
Club, announced his intention to retire; and, on being asked the 
reason, replied that his chief motive for joining had been to discover 
what value is, but that all he had discovered was that the rest of the 
club knew as little about the matter as he did.” Professor Jevons is 
in the same predicament ; for, though much appealed to here by Pro- 
fessor Walker, he ends by giving up the word in despair, as “ one he 
can make nothing of.” But the-matter cannot rest there. The word 
“value” is so deeply rooted in all political economy that the search 
for an interpretation must go on till one shall at last be found. 

What, then, is value? “The value of a thing,” says Mr. Mill, 
“means the quantity of some other thing, or of things in general, 
which it exchanges for.” Nothing can be clearer or more precise. 
So says the every-day language of every man of business. The value 
of a thing is what it will fetch, what can be got for it ; and no duty is 
more binding on every economist than to retain the language of com- 
mon life to the utmost extent possible. 

Professor Walker assures us that economists are “pretty much 
agreed that value is a relation.” He then uses the word “ratio” as 
synonymous with “relation.” Professor Jevons has called value a ratio, 
Professor Walker, a little further on, informs us that “value arises 
wholly out of relations which exist between things.” A relation 
which arises out of relations is an awkward expression, hard to 
understand : we are not getting a definition of the word yet. 

The Professor dislikes the expression, “ measuring of values by 
means of money.” “A relation cannot be measured. You do not 
measure the relation of a mile to a furlong: you express it as 8: 1.” 
One would have thought that measuring is the very thing done here. 
The mile is eight times as long as the furlong ; its length is measured 
precisely as a hundred-weight is measured as being one hundred and 
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twelve times heavier than a pound. Then, “the length of the mile is 
measured by laying down alongside it another thing —a yardstick — 
whose length is known. But it is otherwise with values, it seems. 
Values are not measured by any such bringing of one thing to an- 
other. The word ‘measure’ should be applied to value, if at all, 
only in a consciously metaphorical sense, by a license of speech.” 
Such words fill us with wonder. A sovereign is brought alongside 
of a cow, and has to be taken eighteen times over to reach her value ; 
the same happens to a sheep, which is counted at three sovereigns. 
The value of each is measured, as the mile by the yardstick, by the 
sovereign, and the value of the cow is found to measure six times 
more than that of the sheep. “ Price,’”’ the Professor tells us, “is the 
money-value of commodities ;” and, as everything exchanged has its 
price, commodities are most clearly measured in money-value against 
each other. We must hold, therefore, that the phrase, “ Money is a 
measure of value,” is an excellent expression, empty of all metaphor 
and license of expressicn, rigorously and literally true. 

It is curious to notice, what Professor Walker does not seem to 
have perceived, that when he called price the money-value of com- 
modities he was adopting the very definition given by Mr. Mill. 

Value is not a relation, though clearly a relation is involved in it. 
We could not speak of a high or a low relation:without puzzling all 
who hear us. Then, a relation of what? Not of length, certainly. 
In defining price, Professor Walker gives us a new definition of value, 
which tells us of what the relation is. “Value,” he says, “is pur- 
chasing power: the word ‘ price’ expresses the power a thing has to 
purchase money.” The relation, therefore, is of purchasing power. 
We are willing to accept purchasing power, power in exchange, as 
an admissible definition of value. A hat has value in the sense that 
it can buy a sovereign. Either definition will content us, — either 
the force which enables the exchange to be made, or its effect, the 
article acquired by the exchange; but we prefer remaining in the 
common world of traders, and taking value as the effect of the pur- 
chasing power, as meaning what is called market-value. 

Both these definitions are confined to the act of exchanging. The 
one shows that the hat is able to procure a sovereign; the other 
points out the result of this power,—the sovereign obtained. But 
there is still another sense of the word “ value,” which expresses the 
greatest force, which explains the origin of all the economical life of 
mankind, and yet has not been perceived by economists. Want 
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of space compels us to refer to another place! for a detailed examina- 
tion of it. Here we will merely say that it is found in the verb “I 
value.” I care for and esteem a thing. I will make an effort to 
obtain it, or I will exact compensation for the effort of parting 
with it. This is the root of all purchasing and exchanging power, 
for it is the one compelling motive which makes man labor and 
buy. 

We return to the Professor’s objection against cost of production as 
being the force by which money acts. He naturally recoils from it; 
for he is a bi-metallist, and that money works by means of the cost of 
its metal is the most formidable difficulty in the way of bi-metallism. 
He substitutes for it “supply and demand.” 

The dictum of Professor Jevons, that “labor once spent has no 
influence on the future value of any article,” is true only to a very 
limited extent. No buyer at a fair will think of what a bullock has 
cost to rear. The farmer, if he is resolved to sell, must take the price 
of the day, however it may be determined; but he knows well what 
the beast has cost him, and what it must cost other men to rear more 
bullocks ; and thus a price involving him in loss has a powerful infla- 
ence on his willingness to sell. He may take his chance for another 
day, precisely because he is not ready to lose any part of his past 
labor spent. What the farmer feels affects his readiness to part with 
his bullocks, and so influences the price. Sellers think much of the cost 
incurred in producing their articles. They must yield at last, if buyers 
hold back; but they fight demand through supply and the thoughts 
connected with supply. The dictum only expresses that at last, 
when there must be a sale, the — of the day must be taken, 
whether at a loss or not. 

Professor Walker himself has pointed out the real force which 
governs production and exchange. “The relative worth of all com- 
modities will be determined by a comparison of the amounts of labor 
severally required to renew and keep up their respective stocks.” 
Whatever prices may rule in the market on a particular day, the cost 
of keeping up the supply of corn must be replaced on sale, or the 
farmer will cease to raise corn. The rule is imperative. But in 
exchange the Professor places all commodities under its dominion 
except one, —the metal of which money is composed. The amount 
of labor required for the production of gold, it appears, does not 
determine the relative worth of all commodities to itself, though the 


1 Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Chapter II. 
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labor required for their production does regulate their comparative 
worth towards each other. 

This separation of gold as money from all other commodities is 
most strange and unaccountable, and will not help a puzzled world 
to understand what money is. It is not denied that gold is a com- 
modity. A watchmaker buys it at a worth determined by the uni- 
versal law of all commodities, — the cost of keeping up its stock by 
production; but let the Mint buy it and put a stamp upon it, it in- 
stantly loses this universal characteristic of all commodities: its rela- 
tive worth becomes regulated by some newrule. What can it signify 
to the miner who buys the gold, — the watchmaker or the coiner? 
The use it is put to does not concern.him. The man who takes the 
gold. to be coined must have paid for it with other commodities which 
replaced what it cost the miner to produce the gold; and assuredly 
he compared in value the metal he had procured with those commodi- 
ties. Fluctuations of repayment may befall him; but so do they all 
producers. The distinction here set up is inexplicable. 

But let us suppose a case which might have led to the origination 
of money. Imagine a community practising barter, and finding it 
unendurable. The inhabitants meet in council. Each man is in the 
habit of exchanging his goods on the basis of their cost of production : 
they resolve to create a system of money, and to compose it of the 
metal gold. Gold is one of the commodities produced in the locality ; 
it is obtained with much labor out of a mine, and is applied to diverse 
purposes. They decide to exchange, each of them, his commodity for 
gold, and then to exchange that gold for the articles which each re- 
spectively wants; that is, practically, they tell the miner that they 
mean to buy his gold first before buying anything else. It is plain that 
they must buy of him on the same terms on which they had previously 
bartered: they must give him satisfaction for his labor, as formerly. 
So far, there is no change in the bartering with him. But, of course, 
more gold is now demanded, and for a while the miner obtains an in- 
creased amount of other commodities in selling. More mining is under- 
taken, more gold is produced, and the worth of gold — though this is 
not absolutely certain, for the increased mining may be more expensive 
—returns to its previous exchanging power. Is it not plain that the 
society now purchases the metal on the old terms; that it is ex- 
changed for other commodities at the same rate? Is it not obvious 
that this gold, now coined, has been exchanged on the same old prin- 
ciple, — its cost to produce? 
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This great central truth is further demonstrated by a fact of daily 
occurrence in international trade. Gold is sent over in ingots to 
foreign countries to pay sums of money due on the balance of trade ; 
the ingots are weighed, and their value calculated at the number of 
coins of gold they would furnish. It is a common practice abroad, 
also, to melt English sovereigns which have been received in pay- 
ment of foreign debts. They are taken as so much gold, reckoned 
at its price in the country. They are treated as a metal, falling un- 
der the law common to all commodities not subject to sentimental 
values. Its purchasing power over all other commodities is its cost 
of production. 

More need not be said: the proof is complete. The sovereign 
buys precisely like the weight of gold metal it contains, 

It is true, of course, that the metal, as also the money of which it 
is composed, like every other article, falls under the law of supply and 
demand, and is subject to the circumstances of the day or hour. 
Demand may take the lead of supply, and the worth of the metal may 
rise ; or the reverse may happen. If they are able to readjust them- 
selves from the temporary influences, the old value will be recovered ; 
if not, a demand willing to pay an increased price for a portion will 
carry that price over the whole supply The last mine opened at the 
highest cost will earn an ordinary profit; the mines which can be 
worked more cheaply will acquire a permanent monopoly gain. But 
this is the fate of all commodities: the essential point is that gold 
falls under precisely the same conditions, and depends ultimately on 
cost of production, though it be the cost of the dearest gold produced 
and bought. 

But what shall we say of paper money? The Bank-of-England 
note does completely the work of money: in what does its force as a 
tool reside? Not, certainly, in its cost of production: that is buta 
trifle. The note works by means of the sovereigns which it promises 
to pay. Buta promise is not the reality; it does not place metal in 
the hands of a seller. The explanation of the difficulty is found in 
the fact that the metal gold does not work as money by means of any 
of its physical properties, but solely by means of its value in its own 
market. It is the assurance that this value will command an equal 
value of other articles in exchange which induces a seller to give 
away his goods for it. He relies on the metal, but does not use it. 
If there be need, he can melt the sovereign into gold metal, and sell 
it at its full value, at home or abroad. This power of melting suffices : 
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it enables a paper ticket to procure a sovereign either for melting or 
for money use, so as to do the work as well as — indeed, in many 
markets, better than — the coin it promises. If the ticket is not sure 
to get the coin on demand, then the money is bad, and may be even 
worthless ; but so long as the ticket is believed in, it buys as effectu- 
ally as the check or bill, or even the sovereign itself. Full trust in 
the convertibility of the note is the vital, but also the only, quality to 
establish it as money. The convertibility of the note is the counter- 
part of the melting of the sovereign. 

But inconvertible notes, which confer no right of claiming the coin 
specified on their face, are a very common institution in the world: 
how shall we be able to explain their power as money? The material 
point here is the quality of the issue. If its solvency is thoroughly 
trusted, the quality of such a note is as great as that of the convert- 
ible note, but upon one condition, — that the numbers of such notes 
actually issued shall not exceed the quantity really required for work 
as money. An excess of convertible notes is easily remedied: the 
tickets are presented, sovereigns are obtained in their place, and 
these, if need be, can be melted, and sold as gold to foreign countries. 
Equally inconvertible notes, not in excess, suffer no depreciation, as 
the inconvertible issues of the Bank of England showed at the begin- 
ning of the century; then the limit of sufficient supply was passed, 
and at last a gold guinea became worth twenty-seven shillings in 
notes. 

How these inconvertible issues perform their work is a harder 
question. The great point is, that they profess to be a debt due by 
the State or a bank of unquestionable solvency. The American 
greenback carried an acknowledgment on its face that the United 
States owed a dollar. So it was with the Bank of England note. 
The idea of such debt was firmly implanted in the minds of the two 
nations. People knew that all money is liable to oscillations of value, 
and, under this feeling, they reconciled themselves to depreciation. 
The issuers took advantage of this feeling, and obtained increasing 
quantities of the national wealth with pieces of paper. The note thus 
became bad at its very core, and, the evil being unendurable, con- 
vertibility was restored at last. 

There remains one case more, a hypothetical one, in which we 
should be ready to concede to Professor Walker that a money might 
work well without any reference to cost of production. If Nature 
had provided a supply of substances hard and indestructible, and 
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capable of serving as money, but also rigorously and absolutely 
limited in quantity, then it would be possible to believe that these 
substances might be made the public money and might work suc- 
cessfully. But as civilization progressed, and with it the magnitude 
of trade, this limited money would generate mischief increasingly. 
It would hurt creditors seriously and throw uncertainty over every 
transaction effected by deferred payment. But where will Professor 
Walker find such a material provided by Nature? 

We have said that gold falls under the law of supply and demand, 
like every other commodity. The demand for it proceeds from three 
sources, — use in the arts; the necessity of making good the wear 
and tear of the coins in circulation; and the growth of the nation 
along with the ever-expanding magnitude of trade requiring to be 
worked by ready money. This demand might become enormous and 
generate the gravest embarrassments. Against these paper money 
brings mighty help. It can be constructed on a solid foundation, and 
a working power can be assigned to it capable of being adjusted to 
the wants of the nation. This power of paper money could bring 
incalculable assistance if, by any change in the mines or any ex- 
panded need for gold coin, the value of the metal gold were largely 
raised. Paper notes could then take the places of gold coins to an 
immense extent, and thereby mitigate, if not avert altogether, the 
very serious injury which would be caused by a great rise in the 
exchange value of gold money. A still stronger power of cure is 
supplied by banking. The amount of money which it supersedes is 
vast indeed. It is sufficient to mention that at the Clearing House in 
London alone payments to the amount of some hundreds of millions 
of pounds every week are effected without a single piece of money 
passing. Who can think of the multitude of checks which buy and 
pay every day, without catching a conception of the gigantic demand 
and use of money which they avert, and of the immense amount of 
wealth needed for producing the precious metals which they save? 
These papers do the same identical work of exchange for which 
these costly metals would have been wanted. 

The supply of gold, in which cost of production plays the chief 
part, has been poured out in abundance from California and Australia 
in these latter years. Much of this supply, it cannot be doubted, was 
obtained at reduced cost. What effect has this fact had on the value 
of gold throughout the world? What has been its action on general 
prices? To answer this question, it is desirable to say a few words 
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on the manner in which new supplies of gold affect prices. Professor 
Walker tells us: “Current prices determine whether any new gold 
shall be produced or not.” This is perfectly correct. No miner will 
go on with a fresh mine.whose gold will be dearer to him than any 
already existing. But if the metal can be supplied more cheaply, it 
will be bought with fewer commodities, first, by the makers of 
articles composed of gold, and also by the purchasers who repair the 
work of the currency or extend its agency to a wider field. This 
means at once a rise of prices, or, which is the same thing, a fall in 
the value of gold: more must be given of the cheaper gold for the 
same articles. The fall will pass on to the whole stock of money ; 
the rise of prices will be universal. The quantity of gold in the whole 
stock of money would of course be increased ; more would be required 
at the same value to do the same work. 

But has the value of gold been diminished, as a fact, by the dis- 
‘coveries in California and Australia? The almost universal answer 
declares that it has. It is assumed by many that the metal’s value 
went down by the enlarged supply, and that prices consequently 
mounted up. The assertion is very natural, but most hard to prove. 
For us it has not been proved, nor was it, we believe, to Mr. Bagehot. 
A real, permanent fall in the value of gold means a rise of price for 
every article measured in gold. Such a universal rise of prices most 
indisputably has not taken place. Many articles sell for much less 
than they did before the California discoveries ; their prices are lower, 
not higher. They speak of something else than a fall in gold. “ Yes,” 
reply believers in the fall, “ that has happened because circumstances 
incident to each one of these articles has diminished its worth in the 
market. The vast increase of powerful machinery, cheaper transport, 
fresh sources of raw material, and other forces have fought the rise of 
price caused by the fall in the value of gold successfully, and have 
instead lowered it.” But, it may be answered in turn, the augmented 
prices, so often cited as the consequents of cheaper gold, may also 
have sprung, not from the gold, but causes belonging to the articles 
themselves exchanged for gold. Meat and butter are dearer, because 
the demand for them has largely increased, and the supply is com- 
paratively deficient. So with the rent of houses, the price of land, 
of fine wines and other luxuries. How is one to trace the fate 
of gold among such combatants? We do not affirm that there has 
been no fall in the value of gold, that it exchanges for as much as it 
did formerly: we simply say, Not proven. 
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But there is language generally held in financial circles from which 
we dissent most positively. When the movements of commerce transfer 
large quantities of gold in payment of a balance of trade to some particu- 
lar country, economical writers are wont to speak of a rise of prices in 
the country thus overstocked with gold ; they are lifted up by the me- 
tallic arrival, and offer a great attraction to other nations to send over 
their goods in order to sell them at the raised price, and thus to gather 
enlarged profits. To imagine that some six or eight millions of gold 
sent over to England —and how often does it reach that amount ?— 
by the ceaseless oscillations of buying and selling between coun- 
tries, and added to the enormous mass of gold already existing in the 
land and of exchanging machinery of notes and banking,— to imagine 
that it will make gold cheaper in every shop and vigorously send up 
prices is a supposition well-nigh ridiculous. Has a single one of 
these very confident writers traced out the prices which have been 
stirred by any such movement? Have they pointed to a single 
manufacturer or shopkeeper who has altered his prices because he 
found that the old weight of the gold coins no longer brought the 
worth of his wares? It is not perceived that the last thing 
which would happen to this irregular and temporary excess is 
to be added to the stock of money at work and to be sent 
circulating over the trading world. No one sees that it is carried 
forthwith to the strong walls of the Bank of England’s vault, and 
there meekly stays under lock and key till it is the turn of England 
to buy more than she sells, and thus to restore equilibrium in the 
distribution of money. ! 

Professor Walker now enters upon a long discussion on production. 
We regret that want of space prevents us from following him here, 
for he says much that is true and valuable. But he brings a reproach 
on political economists in a matter of the highest importance, which 
it is impossible not to notice. He says, with great truth: “ The most 


1 “The Public” of October 30, 1879, correctly remarks: “It is high time for thinking 
men to abandon the notion that an expanded currency causes high prices. In the discussion 
of prices we have frequently demonstrated the falsity of this theory and have pointed out, 
moreover, that modern improvements and facilities of commerce, and particularly in the 
rapidity of exchanges, have made it easy for business to create at any time a currency many 
times as great as any country employs. Expanded currency did not cause high prices in 
1878, and it is wretchedly unphilosophical to argue that the recent advance in prices has 
been caused by a condition of the currency which existed for years and had no such effect. 
The truth is that the spirit of speculation, whenever it comes, always creates higher prices 
and a currency adequate to the work which those prices involve.” We commend these 
admirable remarks to all classes of financial writers in the London press. 
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important of the questions which political economy is called upon to 
answer is the question why the production of a people so often falls 
below, and remains below, what would result from the proper applica- 
tion of its labor-power and capital-power to the natural agents of the 
country in which they dwell. Yet there is no question with which 
political economists have so little concerned themselves. There are 
scores of systematic treatises on political economy from which not a 
- hint could be obtained in explanation of the economical condition of the 
United States at the present moment, and, indeed, at any time during 
the last five years, —an immense labor-power and capital-power only 
partially employed, while natural resources remain unexhausted, and 
even in a large degree undeveloped, to which labor and capital might be 
applied to the satisfaction of human wants. Those wants remain unsatis- 
fied, poverty and suffering result to hundreds of thousands, straitness 
of means and diminution of comfort to thousands more ; and yet there 
is no indisposition of the capitalist to derive an income by allowing 
the use of his money in production, and no reluctance of the laborer 
to work. Abounding natural resources, unemployed labor-power, and 
yet an ‘enforced idleness and resulting poverty and squalor. How 
can this be? In the absence of any attempt of professional political 
economists to account for the phenomenon, public speakers and the 
newspapers are driven to answer the question for themselves.” 

This description of the terrible fact is as touching and as eloquent 
as it is true. But it is not equally just to say that political econo- 
mists have wholly neglected the one imperative problem which it was 
their professional duty to solve. There is an abundance of material 
scattered over their writings for throwing light on the phenomena of 
labor, capital, and wealth. As to the great subject which Professor 
Walker names,—the fearful commercial depression which has oppressed 
so many nations for so many years,—it is supremely important that 
its cause should be clearly understood, and the invaluable lesson 
it teaches be gathered up by all. I must throw myself on the for- 
giveness of Professor Walker, if I venture, with much hesitation, to 
state that I have, as I believe, given the explanation of this miglity 
disturbance in the “Contemporary Review” of May, 1879, and more 
briefly in the “North American Review” of December, in the same 
year. That the explanation is correct I am firmly persuaded, and 
authorities of great weight have confirmed this opinion. It does 
not pretend to be a discovery won by an elaborate application of 
science: it is only the utterance of common-sense, applying itself to 
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gather up instruction which intelligent observation might easily 
perceive. 

Of the explanations given by others, which the Professor criticises, 

the first, over-production, he taxes with the absurdity of supposing 
that men will labor without the disposition to consume the fruits of 
their industry. But he has not caught the sense in which over-pro- 
duction is brought forward as explaining the depression. It is not a 
general theory, but an appeal to a notorious fact, that many industries, 
not only that of iron, had manufactured vast stocks of a particular 
article for which sufficient buyers could not be found. In these 
markets there was clearly over-production ; a supply had been heaped 
up in advance, for which there was no adequate demand. This may 
be fairly called over-production. It is not the original and real cause 
of the depression, but it played a powerful part in its second stage. 
, Under-consumption is an absurdity here, as the Professor justly 
remarks, and was not the cause of the suffering. All men make in 
order to consume. If they do not choose to spend on luxuries, they 
will turn their wealth into capital for enriching themselves further; 
and all capital is consumed as truly as luxuries, only portions of it 
last a long time before they finally disappear. The only way in 
which under-consumption could create poverty would be by hoarding 
up gold and silver money. It would be purchased with wealth, and 
that wealth would be consumed by miners or others. The metal 
stored would be the same as non-existent, as so much wealth, for the 
time, lost. Hoarding cannot explain the universal depression. 

The third alleged force, under-production, is accepted by Professor 
Walker as “making hard times. General under-production is the 
real evil from which men suffer,—is, indeed, the only economical 
evil from which men can suffer. It means less wealth produced, and 
consequently fewer of the comforts and necessaries of life. To large 
classes it means hunger, cold, and squalor. Let us pray against 
under-production, perform sacrifices to avert it.” Nothing can be 
truer. The advice is excellent ; only this leaves utterly unexplained 
how men fell into under-production. Was it idleness; or the cholera; 
or earthquakes, with the bursting of canals, railways, and factories ? 
Under-production was not a cause, but an effect. It was this effect 
which robbed multitudes of their necessaries and comforts. But 
what was its cause? 

The fourth combination of these four magical words will give us the 
full explanation we are in search of. The cause of the fearful com- 
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mercial depression was over-consumption; and by over-consumption 
we mean the using and destroying more wealth than was re-made. 
The necessary consequence was impoverishment, — there was less to 
distribute among the whole people. One necessary result was that 
there was less to exchange, less to buy with, and manufacturers and 
shopkeepers on every side were doing less business, often none at all. 
This is precisely commercial depression, and its cause is easy to 
understand. A great famine furnishes a good example of such de- 
pression. The laborers have used up food and clothing; horses 
have been fed; manures bought and deposited in the soil, — but at 
the end there is no harvest, no corn. With what is another year’s 
crop to be produced? The stock of capital is now much reduced, 
the nation is poorer, the means for trading greatly diminished, for 
there is far less to exchange. 

But a famine is a visitation of Providence. Cannot man himself 
perform the same act and create the same results? He can, and he 
has. Here the rebuked political economy can give us great help. 
The seat of the greatest danger and the widest mischief is the 
creation of fixed capital. Capital, we know, is a stock of wealth ap- 
plied to production. It is consumed in producing, and is restored in 
the things made. All that the workmen had for their maintenance, 
all the raw materials and the coals employed for altering them, were 
destroyed. They were restored in other forms, with increased value 
and profit. With circulating capital, the rotatory movement is rapid ; 
coals burned reappear in mineral melted into iron. Not so with fixed 
capital. What was destroyed in making the railway or the field-drain 
is not replaced for years, — often many. The nation is distinctly the 
poorer, is destitute by all the part which the railway used up which 
was not restored, say within a year. Carry on this process to ex- 
cessive proportions, and the commercial depression stands visible to 
our eyes as clear as day. The Americans took the lead, and it was 
most disastrous for them and others, in the excessive creation of fixed 
capital. They are said to have built some thirty thousand miles of 
new railways. What a vast destruction of food, clothing, tools, coals, 
was accomplished by this reckless proceeding! Is it to be wondered 
at if the sufferings described by Professor Walker were the punish- 
ment of such wild conduct? The railroads probably could not re- 
place the wealth they had destroyed in less than half a century. 

Then came upon the scene the second mischief-maker, over-pro- 
duction. The English manufacturers supplied large quantities of 
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iron for these American railways. The price of iron went up; the 
demand seemed ever on the increase. A buoyant feeling spread over 
the trade; new mines were opened, new factories built, and for a 
while all was prosperity. Then, at last, the means for going on with 
railway construction failed. Iron ceased to be bought largely ; never- 
theless, the miners went on producing on hope, and accumulated large 
unsalable stocks, which had cost much in making, and were real 
over-production. 

Why the trade of so many nations was stagnant, why loss and 
suffering befell so many industries, is now plain. We need not seek 
enlightenment as to its cause from an appreciation of gold, which 
in reality could mean only lower prices for articles now become 
very difficult of sale, nor from the exchanges, nor from any purely 
monetary power. The calamity had its root in poverty caused by an 
excessive consumption of wealth, and the re-accumulation of wealth 
was its only possible remedy. That there is such a healing force. 
now at work America has brilliantly shown. She raised an enormous 
harvest, and her purchasing power was felt in the mines and foundries 
and shipping of England. 


It remains now to speak briefly of bi-metallism. This brings us to 
a region full of suffering and of hot controversy. We must first under- 
stand the meaning of the-word. There are countries which use one 
metal only as their money and as legal-tender for the payment of 
debts. India is such a mono-metallist ; her money is made of silver. 
So also, practically, is England; her standard is gold, her shillings 
being, as above explained, counters, and legal-tender for only £2. 
Other countries are bi-metallists, using both silver and gold, and both 
coins being full legal-tenders for all debts. Such a bi-metallist is 
France. The cause of all the trouble has been the great fall in the 
metallic value of silver, in combination with many harassing fluctua- 
tions. It has turned purely silver currencies into bad money ; it has 
poisoned them with unsteadiness of value, the greatest and most 
pestilent fault which money can have. For a long time an ounce of 
silver was worth 60d. in the metal market; it then fell as low as 
48d., and, with endless oscillations, now stands at about 52d. 
Prices have fluctuated; owners of fixed incomes were grievously 
injured ; creditors got the same number of coins, but found prices 
raised against them in the shops and warehouses ; uncertainty was 
thrown over all trade, for traders knew not how much value the pay- 
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ment of their bills when due would bring them. The public revenue 
of India received a most severe blow, for a considerable part of its 
income consists of a fixed number of silver rupees ; and that all this 
loss and harassing suffering should come from a mere tool, which 
had no other object for existence but the merely mechanical work of 
exchanging goods, was and is a thought full of bitter feeling. 
England, with her gold standard, suffered no harm, except in the 
embarrassments of her foreign trade; and this is a great factor in 
the discussion. In the bi-metallic countries, in which both gold and 
silver were legal-tenders, the fall in the value of silver produced its 
invariable effect, which some call the Gresham law, but which is a 
natural fact rather than a law. Silver was overrated in the coinage. 
At the fallen value, there was not silver enough in the coins for which 
the gold ones were exchanged. Hence, dear gold was bought with 
cheap silver, and was taken to countries where its value had full play. 
It was very profitable to send over cheap silver, have it coined, with 
the coins buy the gold ones in circulation, melt them down, and ex- 
port them abroad. So it happened in the Latin Union. In France, 
fifteen and a half ounces of silver coins could buy an ounce of gold 
worth eighteen. Silver poured in, and gold left France. The process 
went on so rapidly that France and the Latin Union were compelled 
to limit- their silver coining ; and the final result is that the money of 
France consists of gold Napoleons and francs consisting of silver 
coined in the proportion of 15 1-2 to 1 of gold, with no right to 
demand that silver shall be coined at the mint. This is the system 
supported by bi-metallists. 

They urge, in the first place, that, “until the dearest metal is sub- 
stantially drawn off, so long as in any commercial country the mints 
are open to both metals at a fixed ratio in the coinage, and any con- 
siderable amount of dearer metal remains, so long will it be impossible 
for the cheapened metal to fall in any market of the world far below 
the value assigned to it in the country which gives the option of the 
two metals.” This is true.. Silver will flow from every quarter to 
the country which gives more gold coins for it than it is worth ; and 
the inference drawn from it is correct. There was, for France, an 
equalizing force in the larger area over which the silver thus acted. 
Had it continued, after the stoppage of the coining, to be steady in 
value, the permanent depreciation would have been smaller; and the 
claim of the bi-metallist, so far, is well founded, that “two metals thus 
bound together constitute a better money than either metal itself 
could be.” 
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Here, further, it may be freely conceded that another advantage 
was reaped. Fortunately, silver, with many oscillations, rose from 
48d. an ounce to 52d., more or less, thus diminishing the force which 
the fall of the value of silver was exercising mischievously on the 
nation’s money. It weakened the motive to convert silver into gold, 
as well as the influence tovact on general prices. Its action fell ona 
, vast stock of the metal, distributed in endless ways; and thus the 
diminution of value was slow to produce effect all round, and, in the 
end, a difference between the metallic and the coinage value of silver 
could go on without much disturbance. “The relation was nearly 
fixed.” 

But if silver had continued its downward course in the metal 
market, and gold had become worth much more than fifteen and 
a half times its weight in silver, then the great crucial problem would 
have arisen. Would it have been possible to maintain a bi-metallic 
money of two metals, — both legal-tenders, — when the law in coining 
declared that gold was worth fifteen and a half times its weight in 
silver, when, close by its side, the metal market was willing to give, 
say, thirty-one times the weight of silver in exchange for the gold? 
That fluctuations in value, telling powerfully on one of the metals 
only, are possible, nay, are of frequent occurrence, is universally 
admitted. It is further acknowledged by bi-metallists that “the value 
of money will be liable to vary much more on the bi-metallic than 
on the mono-metallic.” This is a confession of no small importance 
against bi-metallism. Still it may be freely granted that if every 
country in the world used gold and silver_coins as legal-tenders, in 
the proportion of 15 1-2 to 1 in weight, and prices were based on 
such money everywhere, with no fluctuations arising of any moment 
from alterations in the metallic values of the metals, then the mis- 
chiefs inflicted by varying and uncertain exchanges between different 
countries would be averted, and international trade would be relieved 
from much uncertainty and loss. Still, the problem remains, — Could 
legal-tenders, founded on a proportion of 15 1-2 to 1, be maintainable 
when thirty-one ounces of silver is the metallic value of one ounce of 
gold? To that question, even if the condition which Professor Walker 
considers necessary — that all nations should adopt the same identical 
coins, a condition which must be regarded as visionary — were 
fulfilled, there can, we conceive, be but one answer: Impossible. 
In every shop which dealt in silver plate or other articles made of 
silver, coins containing an ounce of gold would buy fully thirty-one 
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ounces of silver ; but if the gold coin sought to buy some of its silver 
brethren, it could purchase only fifteen and a half times its weight. 
On what would this prodigious difference, this startling paradox, rest ? 
On the magic of the stamp imprinted on the silver coins by the mint, 
— absolutely upon nothing else. The silver would be identically the 
same. Melt both lots, and not a particle of discrepancy will be found. 
Yet put a mark on some pieces, and omit it from the others, and lo! 
by a conjuror’s whistle, the one set becomes worth twice the other. 
Can any man believe that the mother-wit of the whole human race is 
so helpless as to be incapable of placing by the side of these minted 
coins other coins which came from no mint, of equally pure silver, of 
the same weight, and with the same wonder-working stamp upon 
them, which still buy up all the gold coins, and flood the world with 
unbounded heaps of such spuriously manufactured, but in themselves 
thoroughly good, coins? And would not the temptation be irresistible 
for some nation to refuse to enter into the bi-metallic union, and then 
to permit its subjects to manufacture such purely-metalled and correctly 
marked silver coins to any extent they pleased? The forging of good 
silver money would be the tomb of bi-metallism. Then, exclaims 
Professor Walker, as if in despair, “In the case of bi-metallism, no 
catastrophe whatever is to be anticipated, even in the event of failure. 
At the worst, after the drain of the dearer metal, in consequence of 
changes in the condition of its supply, is completed, the bi-metallic 
country is simply in the same position with the countries of the single 
_ standard using the cheapened metal.” One catastrophe there will be 
at the failure, — the extinction of the bi-metallism of two legal-tenders. 
And as to the country which has practised it being “no worse off,” it 
will have suffered all the losses, embarrassments, and unjust repay- 
ments of debt involved in using bad money, while it could have 
escaped them by taking for its standard, its one money of legal-tender, 
that metal which possessed, practically, the essence of good money, 
— steadiness of value. 

In any case, however, it is a matter of extreme importance that 
silver should be retained as a constituent part of the money of the 
world; and to secure this great end without widespread and ever- 
abiding injury one method alone is available, — that propounded by 
Mr. Claimont Daniell in his pamphlet, “Gold in the East,” and in 
the “ Westminster Review.” Gold is reasonably steady,— is good 
money. Let it be the standard to which all other coins are re- 
ferred ; but let the principle to govern its use, in combination with 
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the uncertain and capricious metal silver, be the proclamation from 
time to time, by public authority, of the proportion in which sil- 
ver coins shall exchange with those composed of gold. Upon such 
a basis both can be legal-tenders,— gold always without change; 
the gold coin standing simply on the quantity of metal it contains. 
Silver, too, can be legal-tender, but in paying debts reckoned in gold 
coins, in fact, in their relation to silver coins; the number of silver 
coins constituting the gold one to be determined, from time to time, 
according to the metallic values of both in the metal market. The 
machinery required for the working of this process will involve com- 
plications and require consideration ; but, if the end is desired in 
earnest, no difficulty of detail will ultimately bar out success. If 
silver descends still lower in value, Mr. Daniell’s principle will 
acquire increased importance. His pamphlet merits the study of all 
interested in the arduous problem of working gold and silver coins 
together in the same country. 


Bonamy PRICE. 








THE MYTH OF THE VIRGIN IN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. 


= resources of painting and sculpture have ever been freely 

employed by the Church to give her teachings a vivid embodi- 
ment, and to keep her traditions always living before the eyes of her 
children. In all her hierarchy of glory no figure could be more at- 
tractive to the artist than that of the Virgin Mother, and none has 
oftener employed the pencil. What has been its record? What faith 
has it inculcated? From the earliest ages has it taught always the 
same lesson, or has the authority of the Church furnished an inspira- 
tion which has become fuller with the lapse of time? A recent writer,} 
who believes that a work of religious art ought above all things to be 
orthodox, has traced the pictured myth of the Virgin, from its first dim 
outlines amid the obscurity of the catacombs to the full splendors of 
the age of Raphael. Beginning must be made in the catacombs, be- 
cause in the study of Christian antiquities the richest field of search 
is in Rome. In Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople, which had 
a beginning as Christian cities quite as promising as that of Rome, 
change of race and change of faith have swept away all traces of their 
early Christian state ; and only in Rome are still to be found in abun- 
dance well-preserved remains of those sacred paintings and decora- 
tions which could once have been seen in every Christian city. 
Moreover, the most enduring of monuments are ever the memorials 
of the dead, and it is in the Roman catacombs that the earliest speci- 
mens of Christian painting are found. 

Among the first rude delineations in these subterranean retreats, 
once shared by the living and the dead, one made striking by its fre- 
quency is the simple Orante, a figure, usually female, in the attitude 
of prayer, with arms outstretched in imitation of the form of the cross. 
Were any of these Oranti intended as representations of the Virgin? 


1The Virgin Mary and the Traditions of Painters. By the Rev. I. G. Clay, M. A., 
British Chaplain at Messina. , 
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That she was so drawn at a later day is established by examples oc- 
curring from the fourth to the seventh century, in which the figure is 
accompanied by the name Maria, or other unquestionable proof. That 
the use of the figure was not first applied to her, and from her made 
common to other saints and martyrs, is clear, because it is known, 
from passages in Tertullian, Origen, Minutius Felix, and Prudentius, 
that the posture was in customary use among the living; and it can 
hardly be supposed that the idea was borrowed by the Church from 
the artist and not rather by the artist from the daily life of those 
around him. They who, when living, had habitually been seen with 
arms outstretched in prayer would so most fitly be remembered when 
dead. This symbolic figure was in general use as a memento of mar- 
tyrs, saints, and departed Christians before any special representation 
of the Virgin was made ; before, indeed, any attempt at what might be 
called portraiture, such as the figures intended to be accepted as like- 
nesses of our Lord, of St. Peter, and St. Paul, which first appeared in 
the fourth century. Yet that at least a few of the numerous Oranti 
of the catacombs and the earlier sarcophagi should have been designed 
for the Virgin seems likely, not only from the known later instances, 
but from other considerations. Churches were dedicated to her, chil- 
dren were, named for her, as early as the fourth century ; and it would 
be strange if she, as well as St. Agnes and others, had not already 
received some share in an honor so common as the Oranti. Thus, 
then, without doubt, did the Virgin first appear in sacred art, —as 
a suppliant, and undistinguished in treatment from other sacred 
persons. 

Among the sculptured sarcophagi which formed the tombs of 
wealthy Christians in the fourth and fifth centuries, that of the Em- 
press Helena presents in its ornamentation nothing distinctively Chris- 
tian. That of Constantia, daughter of Constantius, is simply decor- 
ated with emblematic vines and children employed in the vintage. 
The tomb of Junius Bassus, recording his death A.D. 359, is adorned 
with numerous sculptures, but shows none referring to the Virgin. 
These, and some others, can be identified, but a large majority are 
without names or dates, and even in the subjects of their sculptures 
exhibit a striking degree of uniformity. In the confusion of first ac- 
quaintance it is ever difficult to make any distinction, or to see why 
one should be thought older than another; but on further study a 
means of classification appears. It is an obviously natural suppo- 
sition that these sarcophagi, like modern tombstones, would be made 
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the vehicles of consolation to the bereaved, and would be adorned 
with devices varying with the taste of those who erected them, or.with 
the imagination of the artist. But when in so many as two hundred 
groups one finds only an unvarying repetition of some twelve or thir- 
teen designs, one cannot but wonder at such poverty of invention. 
May there not have been some other motive regulating the choice of 
subjects? <A little consideration of the reliefs themselves will throw 
light upon this question. 

In the collection of the Lateran, comprising over fifty sarcophagi 
with their fourfold sculptures, there appear twenty-three repetitions 
of the history of Jonah, and twenty-one of Moses smiting the Rock. 
These are the recognized emblems of the resurrection of Christ and 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, the central ideas of the two chief 
festivals of the Church, Pascha and Pentecost. When, moreover, fur- 
ther inspection shows that of the remaining reliefs by far the greater 
part —either like the Sacrifice of Isaac, which occurs twenty times, 
and the Raising of Lazarus, which occurs sixteen times —range them. 
selves directly under the same heads, or—like the Miracle of the 
Loaves and the Water made Wine, the Creation and Fall, the Illumi- 
nation of the Blind, etc.—are peculiarly appropriate to the sacra- 
ments of the Supper and of Baptism, of which the two feasts were the 
especial seasons ; when, too, it is known that for a long period Pascha 
and Pentecost were the only festivals of the Church,—it becomes 
sufficiently evident that these monumental sculptures have a conscious 
and intended reference to the ritual of the Church. The reliefs thus 
classified, which constitute a very large’ portion of the whole col- 
lection, contain nothing in any way referring to the Virgin. Among 
the small remainder, however, are eleven representations of the 
Adoration of the Magi, and one of the Nativity. In all these the 
Virgin appears, and it is necessary to observe in what character she is 
seen and what is the age of these sculptures as compared with 
the others. 

The Adoration of the Magi, according to the principle established, 
illustrates the Epiphany in the ritual of the Italian Church, of which 
festival the earliest historical mention is made by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, who speaks of a celebration, a.p. 361, attended by Julian, then in 
Gaul, where the usages of the Eastern Church prevailed. Indeed, the 
festival originated in the East; in the Greek Church it was not the 
manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles, but the declaration of his divin- 
ity to the Jews. Gregory Nazienzen, discoursing on the Epiphany, and 
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Chrysostom, also preaching on the same topic, say that it had its origin 
from the baptism of Christ. Kept, then,in the Eastern Church in 
honor of the manifestation of Christ as the Son of God, it was prob- 
ably instituted in consequence of the Arian heresy and not long after 
the Council of Nice. From the East it passed to the Italian Church, 
being observed on the same day and retaining its name, but modified 
in idea. The sign given to the Gentiles took the place of the sign to 
the Jews ; and, instead of the Baptism of Christ, the Adoration of the 
Magi became the gospel for the day. The sermons of St. Ambrose 
and St. Augustine indicate more or less plainly the progress of the 
transition. If the observance began in the eastern cities soon 
after the Council of Nice, allowing a reasonable time for its trans- 
mission to the West, it was probably received in. some parts of Italy 
in the latter half of the fourth century. But whatever the precise 
date of its first appearance on Italian soil, the time of its complete 
naturalization there may be fixed by the law of Theodorius and 
Valentinian II. toward the close of the fourth century, regulating the 
holy days to be kept by the courts of justice, and naming among 
them the Feast of the Epiphany. 

The same considerations determine both period and motive for the 
appearance of The Adoration of the Magi in Roman works of art. It 
was neither one of the earliest subjects, nor was it represented for the 
sake of the Virgin. Neither among the paintings of the catacombs 
nor upon the sculptured sarcophagi does it appear to precede the 
establishment of the Feast of the Epiphany at Rome, and its central 
figure was not the Mother but the Child. The Nativity was a very 
rare subject in ancient Christian art. Of the four or five examples to 
be found in Rome, of which the oldest bears date A. D. 343, two are 
without the figure of the Virgin ; two, having the Virgin, present also 
emblems referring to the Feast of the Purification, —a festival insti- 
tuted by Gelasius in the latter part of the fifth century, whence it 
may be inferred that these works of art were probably not much 
earlier in date. 

It is, then, the testimony of the sculptures that their subjects were 
taken from the festivals of the Church. Now, till after the Council 
of Nice, the Church had no festivals in which the Virgin could ap- 
pear. But when the heresy of Arius made it necessary to define the 
doctrine of the true nature of Christ, other feasts began to be observed 
in confession of that doctrine, and the worship paid to Christ by the 
Shepherds and the Magi, in acknowledgment of his divinity, became 
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a lesson to all people. Sacred art followed and illustrated the inspira- 
tion of the festivals ; and the introduction of the Virgin Mary into the 
scenes depicted from the early life of Christ has no other force or sig- 
nificance than has the mention of her name in the creed. 

From the sculptures of the sarcophagi, the next step in the inquiry 
leads to the early pictures of the Virgin and Child. Among the old- 
est of these, and the most remarkable, not only for their antiquity but 
for their number and character, are the series of mosaics adorning the 
interior of the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome. This 
church, founded in the time of Tiberius, in the first half of the fourth 
century, was reconstructed by Sixtus III. in acknowledgment of the 
benefits of the Council of Ephesus. Beside numerous mosaics on 
each side of the church, representing subjects from the Old Testa- 
ment, there are, on the arch opposite the entrance, six scenes from 
the early life of Christ, illustrating the doctrine of that Council. In 
. order of time, they are The Annunciation, The Presentation in the 
Temple, The Magi before Herod, The Adoration of the Magi, 
The Massacre of the Innocents, and The Flight into Egypt. The 
absence of The Nativity seems to prove once more that it had not yet 
fairly established its claim to a foremost place among the topics of 
sacred art. These pictures are full of interest, but the features in 
which they have an especial and very striking bearing on the doctrine 
of the Virgin may be briefly described. In the scene before Herod, 
whose figure is labelled with the first letters of his name, the Magi are 
as usual three in number. In The Adoration, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, when Ciampini made a very thorough and pains- 


taking examination and description of the series, there were likewise © 


three, and the Virgin stood beside the throne on which sat the child 
Christ. Since that time, one, the foremost of the Magi, has been 
removed, and the Virgin has been made to sit in his place, thereby 
at once assuming an equality with Christ, and sharing with him the 
homage of the Magi. In this short-sighted attempt to make a mon- 
ument of ancient faith lend support to modern innovations in doctrine, 
the artist had not even the address to make the costume of the Virgin 
conform to that which she wears in the other groups, but adopted that 
conventionally assigned to her at a subsequent epoch. It would not be 
easy to devise a means more effectually at once to prove and to illus- 
trate the gradual growth of doctrine in respect of the Virgin. The task 
of the original artist was to exhibit the great doctrine of the Council of 
Ephesus, the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. As in the fourth century 
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he would have been a witness against Arius, so now in the fifth he 
had to combat the heresy of Nestorius. He endeavored to show that 
the Word became flesh and was born of the Virgin Mary. This he 
accomplished ; but of a Virgin separated from the Child, with an inde- 
pendent glory and majesty of her own, to be worshipped for her own 
sake, and wielding authority in the name of her Son forever, he knew 
nothing and made no record. That revelation was reserved for a 
much later time. 

Few pictures can now be produced as being certainly of the fifth 
century. One, in the catacomb of St. Agnes, represents the Vir- 
gin with the Child, but also as an Orante; a mosaic in the Lateran 
‘museum represents the Virgin and Child, the latter with the aureole, 
the former without it. A painting in one of the catacombs, showing 
the Virgin seated holding the Child, while a sage stands before her 
pointing upward to a star, is of disputed significance. An explanation 
which is plausible, but wholly removes the composition from the spirit 
of the earlier period of art, makes the sage to be Isaiah, beholding 
Immanuel and his Mother in a vision. Leo the Great, writing to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople and arguing against Eutyches, quotes the 
passage of Isaiah in which he speaks of Immanuel the son of a Virgin: 
This passage became useful in the Council of Chalcedon. If the paint- 
er borrowed the idea from Leo, as assuredly Leo did not borrow it 
from the painter, the picture would date from the fifth or sixth century. 
Other examples of the Virgin as an Orante, showing how long she 
retained that suppliant character, are found in a Syrian manuscript of 
the sixth century and in certain mosaics with which the chapel of St. 
Venantius was adorned about the middle of theseventh. In the lat- 
ter, the figure of the Virgin is not only suppliant, but is drawn of a 
smaller size, which was the conventional indication of inferiority. 

From the time of these last-mentioned works, the churches in 
Rome and the art which decorated them were alike falling into de- 
cay; and it was not until the latter part of the eighth century, when 
Charlemagne had re-established something like order in Italy, that 
they began again to be cherished with a fostering care. Adrian L,, 
Leo III., Paschal I., Leo IV., in succession, were distinguished by 
their zeal in restoring and adorning the dilapidated churches. Their 
works of re-construction and embellishment were numerous and mu- 
nificent. Among the gorgeous altar-cloths of the period, one of gold 
and jewels, given by Adrian to the Santa Maria Maggiore, illustrates 
the Festival of the Assumption, then recently received with hesitation 
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in some few places in the West. To the same church Leo gave an 
altar-covering having on it a representation of the Annunciation, re- 
markable as presenting for the first time the figures of the Virgin's 
parents, Joachim and Anna, thus showing that the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin was not in men’s thoughts at that time. In the 
church of Santa Maria in Dominica, dedicated to the Virgin herself, 
and restored by Paschal I., a mosaic showing Paschal prostrate at the 
feet of Mary, may, perhaps, be thought a sign of advancing Virgin- 
worship. But it should be considered that though custom warranted 
the founder or benefactor of a church in thus immortalizing himself, 
it would not have authorized the gross impropriety involved in his 
placing himself, a mortal yet in the flesh, on a footing of equality with 
the angels standing on each side of him. An erect posture would 
have had this effect, and the artist had no alternative but the distinct- 
ive posture of humiliation. The numerous representations of the 
Virgin during this period show a marked difference in the treatment 
of her apparel, which seems to indicate the prevalence of two schools 
of thought, —the one favoring a severe and almost monastic habit, 
the other delighting in the purple and gold which were the visible 
symbols of earthly dignity. 

From the time of Leo IV., in the middle of the ninth century, sa- 
cred art in Rome went into another long eclipse. The separation of 
East and West, with its cessation of intercourse between the learned 
of the two sections, and the consequent decline of learning especially 
in the West, the riot of scandalous vice in high places and the uni- 
versal demoralization, were influences far from favorable to the devel- 
opment of lofty religious or poetic conceptions or to the arts that 
would express them, while the ravaging hand of the Saracen made no 
trifling inroads even among the treasures of the past. Until the revi- 
val of Tuscan art in the twelfth century, therefore, the search for 
monuments of the religious teachings of art will find its most fruitful 
fields outside of Italy, though even on Italian soil here and there a 
relic repays a careful study. One in particular is valuable for its con- 
nection with the doctrine of the Assumption. Beneath the floor of 
the Church of St. Clement in Rome, an older church, for centuries 
buried and forgotten, has been within a few years again accidentally 
brought to the light of day. Its columns and walls have been uncov- 
ered ; and on the latter fresco paintings have been exposed, among 
them one of the Assumption. This picture shows, not the death or 
sleep of the Virgin, not her body transplanted lifeless and unconscious 
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to a destination never to be revealed to man, not her spirit received 
into the hands of Christ while her body lies in death upon the couch, 
as in so many examples of the Greek mode of treatment, but the nat- 
ural body endowed with life and motion, mounting visibly before the 
eyes of the apostles who stand by, while in the opening heavens 
above Christ and the angels await her. It is, indeed, not an Assump- 
tion, but an Ascension. To what period can this picture be assigned ? 
The church or crypt is presumably as old as Constantius, perhaps 
older, but the age of the building does not determine that of the pic- 
ture. Can the history of the legends concerning the death of Mary 
assist us? The early Christians, intent on the essentials of faith, were 
not curious as to matters which apostles and evangelists had left un- 
touched. Not till stories of miracles wrought by bones of saints and 
martyrs had created a demand for relics, did inquiry begin to be made 
for the place where the remains of the Virgin had been laid. It was 
current in the Middle Ages that the Empress Pulcheria had requested 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem to send the relics of the Virgin to Constan- 
tinople. Whether true or not, those who told the story must have 
believed, and expected others to believe, that Pulcheria, an empress 
distinguished for piety, in whose reign the fourth General Council 
was held and to whom of course no one would have imputed heret- 
ical opinions, knew nothing of any doctrine of the Assumption of the 
Virgin in the body. When, later, the rage for relics would not have 
left even Mary’s hallowed remains undisturbed in their last resting- 
place, the Church discouraged the search. No one claimed to have 
found them ; some on the contrary even brought forward forgeries and 
pretended revelations concerning her death and the removal of her 
body ; but the Church gave no credit to these apocryphal tales. In 
early times the departure of the Virgin was spoken of in such mode- 
rate and carefully chosen terms as dormitio and xoiwnow, — simply the 
falling asleep of any Christian. Usuard in his “ Martyrology,” about 
the middle of the ninth century, says of the Dormitio of St. Mary, 
that though her body is not found on earth, yet Mother Church so 
celebrates the venerable memory of her as to leave no doubt that she 
“migrasse pro conditione carnis,” — departed this life according to 
the law to which flesh is subject; but as to the question, what had 
become of the venerable temple of the Holy Ghost, the sobriety of the 
Church, he adds, chose rather to know nothing than to weave a web 
of frivolous and apocryphal doctrines. Fifty years later, Ado, Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, also speaking of the Dormitio of Mary, Mother of 
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God, says that the Church is content with what is written in Scripture ; 
that the testimonies of the evangelists are sufficient to commend to 
us the sanctity and the manner of life of the Virgin, and that it seems 
needless to seek further. But, by degrees, the term “ Assumption” 
began to gain foothold in the Western Church. Even before Usuard 
and Ado, St. Boniface, who died in 755, mentions the Assumption 
among festivals observed at Mayence. Another list, issued according 
to the capitularies of Charlemagne, ends with the remark, “ We leave 
' the Assumption of the Blessed Mary for further inquiry.” Yet as late 
as the close of the sixteenth century Baronius, a cardinal and a con- 
spicuous candidate for the papacy, laments the unsatisfactory nature 
of the evidence upon which the Assumption of the Virgin rests, and 
the wonderful discrepancy in the statements of those who came 
forward with revelations; and expresses his astonishment that the 
history of so great an event should have been so passed over by 
inspired writers as to make it necessary for us to seek information, 
not from authentic records, but from revelations imparted to undis- 
tinguished persons. 

But from legends let us return to the picture. What internal evi- 
dence does it afford? On either side of the apostles stand two figures, 
labelled respectively Leo and St. Vitus. Without attempting to de- 
termine what Leo is meant, let us see who was St. Vitus, and of what 
time? He is not in the “Menologium” of Basil II., containing the 
name of every saint, whether Greek or Latin, up to the time of the 
schism. He must, therefore, have become a Latin saint after the time 
of Photius, in the latter part of the ninth century. St. Vitus appears in 
a second picture in this crypt, and in no other before or since. These 
two must have been painted at the same time, which evidently was 
the time of his greatest popularity. Other clews also exist. The 
name occurs in geography: two places in Apulia, which the Nor- 
mans had conquered from the Greeks, and one in Sicily, which they 
had conquered from the Saracens, were named by them after St. 
Vitus; and these conquests were made in the latter half of the 
eleventh century. In upper Italy ten places of the like name, mostly 
to the east of the Lake of Gonda, may be counted on a good map, and 
four more beyond the Austrian frontier. St. Vitus, then, was neither 
an Eastern nor a Western saint before A. p. 877; but about the time 
of the Norman conquests in Italy and Sicily he was in high estima- 
tion in upper Italy. Was he then, perchance, a Lombard saint, 
brought into notice by his countrymen when they rose to honor in the 
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Church? Is there any Lombard name readily to be Latinized as 
Vitus? Guido, or the Teutonic Wido, is a name of too frequent 
recurrence in every department of activity in the history of Italy 
during the Middle Ages not at once to suggest itself. Guido, Wido, 
Vitus, was a favorite name, then, with those Lombards, the superior 
energy of whose race made itself illustrious among the vicious and 
feeble Italians of their time in the persons of such men as Aribert of 
Milan, Alexander II., Lanfranc, and Anselm of Canterbury, Gualberto 
and Romuald, the founders of monastic orders, Hildebrand himself, 
and St. Francis of Assisi. May it not, then, be safely inferred that 
St. Vitus was a Lombard saint, brought into notoriety at the time 
when Hildebrand and the Lombards began to have influence in Rome? 
What motive had Lombard Italians in calling so many places by his 
name were he not a saint of their own race? What other theory so 
well explains the established facts? It may be concluded, then, that 
the Leo introduced was the ninth of the name, and that the picture 
was painted not far from the year 1050. 

While thus in the West the light of sacred art sank and was almost 
extinguished in the thick night of ignorance and vice, in the East it 
was trampled out by the fanatical zeal of Leo the Isaurian and his 
iconoclastic successors. Yet, though sculptures and pictures alike 
disappeared before the fury of the crusade against images, they 
did not perish without a struggle on the part of their defenders, from 
one of whom his zeal in their behalf drew forth a declaration of faith, 
perhaps not less valuable as a landmark of doctrine than many of the 
works of art which it failed to redeem. St. Germanus, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, argued in defence of the churches, and tried to save 
them from dishonor. Three letters of his are extant. In one written 
to John, Bishop of Synnada, he says: “ As we represent Christ, in the 
same way we paint the portrait of his undefiled Mother, the holy, 
God-bearing Virgin, showing by these means that she who existed as 
a woman according to nature, and was in no respect different from all 
the rest of us, conceived God, who is invisible and holds all things in 
his hand, and brought him forth incarnate; a thing beyond the 
comprehension of men and angels,” —a declaration, truly, of which the 
bearing upon the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Vir- 
gin is none the less direct and explicit for being undesigned. The 
reign of the iconoclasts lasted long. At length the death of Theoph- 
ilus, A. D. 841, ushered in a revolution. His widow, Theodosia, reversed 
all the acts of her image-hating predecessors, and brought back pic- 
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tures to the churches. Again the painters were busy ; and through 
the changes of centuries their works accumulated only to be once 
more, and finally, swept away by the conquering tide of Mahometan 
barbarism. Examples of the Byzantine art of these times no doubt 
exist, but of uncertain history and origin. In default of reliable testi- 
mony from them, even an almanac, unpromising vehicle as it may 
seem for traditions of art, may yet furnish interesting evidence of the 
state both of sacred art and of religious opinion. The “ Menologium 
Grecum” is a copious calendar of the Greek Church, containing all 
the feasts, both greater and less, with accompanying illuminations, and 
was prepared expressly for the Emperor Basil II., about the year 1000. 
Among the illuminations occur the Conception and the Nativity of 
the Virgin and her “Sleep” or Death. In the first, there is no apoc- 
ryphal intervention of angels, and the text seems expressly designed 
to exclude all idea of an Immaculate Conception and a Miraculous 
Birth. In the second, St. Anna reclines upon a couch, in the religious 
habit of the time, while the Virgin is bathed by attendant women. 
There are no signs whatever of a miraculous agency. The “Sleep” 
of the Virgin occurs on the 20th of August. It is not illustrated ; but 
the text, containing no mention of the reanimation of the body of the 
Virgin -or of its translation to heaven, states that it was buried, and 
was not found because God removed it to a place known only to 
himself. 

But while the art of the painter, though nearly if not quite extinct 
in Italy, was still alive and active in Constantinople, a door was unex- 
pectedly opened for its entrance into Sicily. The Normans, having 
conquered Apulia and all southern Italy, crossed the Straits of 
Messina in the year 1060 and wrested Sicily from the hands of the 
Mahometans. In the regions conquered by them they laid the 
foundations of a noble kingdom, fully equal in extent to what was 
afterward the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and they made Palermo 
their capital. At this time Constantinople was still the most polite 
and magnificent city of Europe, and it was. the ambition of the Nor- 
man princes of Sicily to raise their capital to an equality with that 
city which still called itself the metropolis of the world. The best of 
Saracen architects who could be found in Sicily, and the best of Greek 
artists who could be brought from Constantinople, were employed by 
King Roger and his lords to build and adorn their churches and their 
palaces. Normans, Greeks, and Saracens labored together to make 
Palermo a residence fit for a Christian king. The Norman churches 
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in Sicily do not show the external grandeur of a church of the same 
period in England, but their inner walls are enriched with the most 
costly decorations which the art of the time could supply. The 
churches in Palermo, as the only repositories of the art treasures of 


' their period, afford to the student of sacred art an opportunity which 


can be found nowhere else to observe how doctrine was taught by 
pictures in the Greek Church of the twelfth century. Thus Palermo, 
having borrowed from Constantinople, has amply repaid the debt; 
and, by preserving the best evidence of the Greek traditions of sacred 
art, has done for Constantinople that which Constantinople has been 
unable to do for herself. The mosaics of Palermo, though adorning 
churches which were built for Latin use, were themselves in concep- 
tion and execution purely Greek, and form the links which connect 
Christian art, as it was in the time of the iconoclasts, with the art 
of Giotto and Fra Angelico. 

On entering the Chapel Royal at Palermo, which was built and dec- 
orated about the year 1150, the visitor at first sees distinctly nothing 
but the columns and arches which are nearest him. By degrees, as 
the eye adapts itself to the light, he finds himself in a church, small 
indeed, but exceedingly beautiful, having its roof, walls, and pavement 
richly adorned with gold and color. The walls are completely jew- 
elled with mosaics in illustration of scenes from the Old and New 
Testaments. The Church of the Admiral, built in 1143 by George of 
Antioch, Admiral or Emir to King Roger, and by him dedicated to’ 
the Virgin Mary, is richly decorated with mosaics. The Cathedral of 
Morreale, built by William the Good and dedicated to the Virgin A.p, 
1174, unlike the preceding, is bright as day to him who enters it. 
The interior is rich with color and gilding, the walls being filled with 
mosaics from one end to the other. The subjects follow one another 
without frame, margin, or other interraption, except when a window 
makes a natural division, in a series beginning with the Creation and 
ending with the descent of the Holy Ghost. The splendor and mag- 
nificence of these churches make one reluctant to leave them with- 
out an extended and careful survey, but to describe them all would be 
to describe so many galleries of pictures ; brief mention of one or two 
of special interest must suffice. 

In the Church of the Palace the upper part of the apse is occu- 
pied by a colossal half-length of Christ, in a mantle of imperial purple 
thrown over a tunic of cloth-of-gold. In the space below, usually 
appropriated to the Virgin and Child attended by angels and saints, 
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the original mosaic has disappeared, and has been replaced by a 
Madonna in weaker colors and at once betraying its later date. The 
Virgin is seen at full length, seated on a chair of elegant design, and 
furnished with a cushion of rich materials. The picture is a feeble 
imitation, but its chief condemnation is the absence of the Child. The 
Madonna filling the middle space in the tribune, seated there in state 
before the eyes of the people, and yet without the Child, only to be a 
‘ support for whom was she ever brought forward out of her natural 
retirement, is a thing without previous example in the history of 
sacred art. They who in this modern mosaic did their best to banish 
from the mind of the worshipper the idea of the Incarnation could 
scarcely have hoped that their attempt would pass for a genuine work 
of the twelfth century. In the same church, in the picture of the 
Annunciation, the Virgin is surprised by the angel, with distaff and 
spindle in her hand. This is an incident unmentioned in Scripture, 
and may perhaps be traced to a legend of the Protevangelium ascribed 
to St. James, which relates that when a veil was required for the 
Temple, Mary with six other virgins undertook to supply thei@hread, 
and to Mary was allotted the task of the spinning. On the walls of 
the cupola a group of angels and archangels is a striking illustration 
of the conventional application by painters of the rules of the court 
ceremonial of Byzantium to the dresses of sacred persons. Angels 
wear, together with their wings, the attire of the court of Constanti- 
nople, and their degrees of dignity are denoted with exactness by the 
colors which were prescribed by the rules of the palace. Michael, 
prince of archangels, wears the purple dalmatic of kings, with boots of 
vermilion; Gabriel, next in order, wears a shorter tunic of white, a 
brown mantle, green pantaloons, and vermilion boots ; and the others 
also are clad in due gradation. A full understanding of the sacred art 
of the Middle Ages requires close attention to such particulars, how- 
ever trivial and absurd they may seem to the modern mind. 

In the Church of the Admiral is a mosaic of the Sleep of the Vir- 
gin, which is a grand example of a subject no longer painted, and the 
earliest which has been preserved to the present time. It represents 
Christ as receiving in his arms, in the form of a little child, the soul 
of Mary, whose lifeless body, wrapped in a mantle of purple adorned 
with gold, is laid upon a richly furnished couch. This treatment, 
with its conception of the death-bed as the scene of a new birth, the 
entrance into a new and glorious life, agrees with the description in the 
“Menologium” of Basil, and as it is known to have been retained by 
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Greek and Italian artists down to the time of Fra Angelico, and later, 
must no doubt have been in frequent use in Constantinople. This 
mosaic, not only the most ancient but the largest picture of the subject 
in existence, represents the simple truth that Christ himself received 
the soul of Mary, and remains a faithful witness protesting against 
the departure of modern doctrine from that of earlier times. Another 
recent dogma, too, of which the first introduction was even vigorously 
combated by St. Bernard in some parts of the West, finds in this 
church silent witnesses to its novelty in the persons of Joachim and 
Anna conspicuously present as the parents of the Virgin in the pic- 
ture of her nativity. In the Cathedral of Messina, which was built 
soon after the conquest of Sicily, there are mosaics which, however, 
date as late as A.D. 1325. In the church of San Gioachimo is a 
“Sleep” of the Virgin, and also two small Greek pictures of the 
Madonna contemplating the crucifix on her lap. Instead of the infant 
on her knees, the Mother holds the image of her crucified Son. The 
picture seems to present at once the Mater Dolorosa and the Virgin 
with the Child in her arms. 

But the age of reviving art had already commenced in Italy. When 
the mosaics of Messina were executed, Giotto had already painted, as 
early as A.D. 1139, in a mosaic in the church of Santa Maria in Trasta- 
vere, the Virgin seated on the same throne with Christ, at his right 
hand, and wearing a crown. In a fine mosaic in the Church of 
St. Paul fuori la Mura, beneath the figure of the Virgin appear the. 
words “ Regina Coeli, Maria Mater Domini.” Already out of the dark- 
est ages had come the Italian idea of the coronation of the Virgin ; 
already the attempt was made to place her on an equality with Christ, 
as the Queen of Heaven. Again, A.D. 1291, in a mosaic by Jacopo da 
Tunita in the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, the Virgin is seated 
on a magnificent throne at the right hand of Christ, while he places a 
crown of gold upon her head. 

In the time of Giotto art made great progress, but corruption in 
doctrine made progress also. In the gallery at Naples, in a copy of 
an Annunciation by Giotto, the angel Gabriel, instead of raising his 
hand in benediction according to the Greek tradition, comes into the 
presence of the Virgin with arms folded on his breast, while the 
Virgin, in place of rising in agitation at his announcement, remains 
calmly seated, with a book before her. In the gallery of the Uffizi at 
Florence a picture of the Annunciation, the joint production of 
Simon of Sienna and Lippus Memmi, dated 1333, represents the angel 
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Gabriel as kneeling before the Virgin, while she, holding a closed 
book, with thumb inserted as if to mark the page, remains composedly 
seated in her chair. He who stands before God is made to kneel 
before the Virgin and to do an act of worship, while Mary in her bear- 
ing furnishes no justification whatever for the words “Fear not!” 
which Gabriel addresses to her. 

The Conception of the Virgin, for centuries a festival of the Greek 
Church, as described in the “ Menologium” of Basil and depicted at 
Palermo, when the Virgin’s descent from David is acknowledged in 
the persons of Joachim and Anna, could not be naturalized on Italian 
soil without the addition of a supernatural element. The legend of 
the expulsion of Joachim from the Temple as childless, and his ban- 
ishment to the desert, which may be traced to the Protevangelium 
and the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, preceded and introduced the 
full growth of the Immaculate Conception. But when this was fairly 
established, the parents, or at least Joachim, vanished from the list of 
sacred subjects. From this time forward, as the art of the painter 
improved it was made the vehicle of more and more erroneous doc- 
trine. At the first, the Italian schools had wavered in their treatment 
of this subject, but when they approached their most brilliant period 
the Virgin was invariably painted as an object of worship even 
to an archangel. To corruption succeeded degradation. The incul- 
cation even of new dogmas became an end secondary to the flattery of 
patrons. The Presentation of Christ, affording no opportunity for the 
introduction of novelties in doctrine, was painted but rarely. The 
Adoration of the Shepherds was neglected by painters, who found 
little profit in pastoral subjects. The Adoration of the Magi, or Kings 
as they were considered, became a favorite subject with artists who 
wished to flatter the petty princes, their patrons, by presenting them 
before their countrymen as persons worthy to be ranked with those of 
royal dignity. Lorenzo the Magnificent, and others of the Medici, are 
said to have sat many times for their portraits in the scene of the 
Epiphany, which, now no longer denoting the comprehensive call to 
the Gentiles, was painted in honor of a few Italians, well known in the 
streets of Florence, Mantua, Ferrara, Milan, and Bologna. In process 
of time the Nativity and the Sleep or Death of the Virgin were thrust 
aside and replaced by the Coronation and the Immaculate Conception 
itself, which, though the Council of Trent had forbidden making it 
the subject of controversy, became, with much clumsy machinery of 
symbolism, a frequent topic of art, preparing by degrees the public 
mind for its reception as a dogma of the Church. 
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From this culmination at once in decay of substance and in beauty 
of form, let us look back for a moment at the most conspicuous land- 
marks on the long way so hastily traversed. In the feeble beginnings 
of Christian art the Virgin Mary appears an undistinguished suppliant 
among other saints whose former holy lives on earth were to be held 
always in edifying remembrance. By degrees, as the recollection of 
what they had been was merged in the thought of what they had 
become, she, as well as the others, her companions in blessedness, took 
on the character of intercessors before the throne they were ever near. 
When, after the lapse of centuries, the exigencies of the Church 
brought the divinity of Christ prominently before all eyes, the Virgin 
was at first so far an accessory in the artist’s treatment of the mystery 
as sometimes to be even wholly omitted from it, and, when intro- 
duced, to be assigned always to a strictly subordinate position. After 
another’ hundred years, when the Incarnation was the topic, she is 
still only the mother, caring for her Child. It is not till long ages of 
close association with his divine nature have surrounded her image 
also with an accumulated sanctity in the mind of the worshipper, 
and after the descending night of the Dark Ages has obscured all 
outlines, that she emerges an object of independent worship, —a 
person of a nature too divine for any but a supernatural birth and 
death, and, lifted to the highest pinnacle of glory, is seen enthroned 
as the Queen of Heaven. 


D. G. HuBBARD, 





GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


. ace terete is the key to history, political and religious. No 

fact of history is attested by a greater weight of evidence than 
that faith and scepticism, ever antagonistic and alternately prevailing 
in cycles, relieve and repeat each other. The age of devotion suc- 
ceeds an age of scepticism, and vice versa. At the beginning of the 
last century a long period of intense religious bigotry had resulted 
in England in a reaction to an opposite extreme. The elements of 
ecclesiasticism were dissolved ; faith lapsed into chaos. Religious 
license, the gift of the Revolution, seemed resulting in religious death. 
An army of powerful intellects arose to question the sufficiency of 
the evidence upon which faith had been wont to build. Literature, 
for the first time in England, assumed a garb of scepticism, so search- 
ing and profound as to pervade every department of human thought. 
Bolingbroke, the friend and associate of Voltaire, lent the energies of 
his powerful mind to the enemies of religion ; Chesterfield threw the 
weight of his polished rhetoric and unrivalled accomplishments into 
the same scale ; the profound and analytic genius of Mandeville sub- 
jected the theses of the theologian to the same stern and impartial 
scrutiny which he applied to the legal proposition of the lawyer ; and 
upon the same side David Hume was moulding the philosophy of an 
age that must ever be regarded as an important epoch in the history 
of the Anglo-Saxon intellect. These men brought to bear upon the 
current faith all the resources of great natural powers, aided by labori- 
ous research and profound learning. They were the exponents of a 
new order of thought. A cold and inquisitive philosophy was proposed 
to supplant a willing and unquestioning faith. The apprehension ex- 
cited among churchmen by this formidable opposition resulted in an 
intellectual activity which bequeathed to theology much of its most 
valuable literature. Berkeley and Newton, Sherlock and Warburton, 
Butler and Lardner, rushed to the defence with pens wielded with no 
common zeal and ability. But no pens could check the tide that was 
sweeping over the land. The demand of theology was not for a 
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counter-literature but for a reformer,—a man on fire with holy zeal, 
animated by a lofty purpose, inspired by an intense enthusiasm; a man 
taking his life in his hand and going wherever the interests of his 
fellow-men should seem to point the way, unshaken by hostile criticism 
or hostile facts, applying himself with an unflagging energy to the one 
life-purpose of calling sinners to repentance and spreading the tenets 
of his faith. As every generation seems to find its peculiar need 
fulfilled, so the theological demands of this age were met by the 
appearance of one who, in all the essential qualifications of a great 
reformer, was probably without a superior since the days of Socrates 
and Christ. While the profound philosophical scepticism of Hume 
was yet undeveloped, and the genius of Johnson but beginning to 
fledge itself amid the poverty and destitution of London garrets, 
Oxford was nursing a spirit animated by a piety deeper than that 
which breathed in the writings of Fletcher or prompted the self- 
inflicted flagellations of Loyola,and burning with a zeal more untiring 
than that which sustained the labors of Newton or upheld the ener- 
gies of St. Xavier. Nor was John Wesley alone. Around him were 
gathered a little band of followers who had caught the infection of 
his spirit, and in one of whom at least there glowed.an ardor not 
inferior to his own. 

George Whitefield had taken “ghostly counsel” at the feet of 
Wesley, and received instructions which were to mark an epoch in the 
religious history of the world. Whitefield’s early life differs but little 
from that of most persons of like surroundings. His father dying 
while he was yet a child left him to the care of an indigent mother, to 
assist whom the future evangelist found it necessary to do many ser- 
vile offices about the little Belle Inn, of which she was proprietress ; 
and, among other things, he took his position behind the bar, and 
dealt out liquor to many of the men whom he afterwards warned of 
the error of their way in language which melted the sternest natures 
and brought tears to eyes that had never wept before. In the gram- 
mar school of St. Mary de Crypt the future field-preacher first began 
to give evidence of that wonderful mimetic and oratorical power in 
which it is scarcely too much to say that he yet stands unrivalled 
among men. His mother, with quick instinct, soon recognized in 
her thoughtful son a spirit by no means common, and eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity which afterwards presented itself of sending 
him to Pembroke College, Oxford, which he entered in the capacity 
of a menial in 1732, in his seventeenth year. Here he became 
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acquainted with John Wesley, who had entered the university twelve 
years before. This circumstance determined Whitefield’s future life. 
He was taken into the little society of “Methodists” whom Wesley had 
drawn about himself. Their life was one of extreme toil and severe 
self-discipline ; and to such an extent did they endeavor, by fasting 
and prayer, to subdue and root out their natural appetites that one of 
their number actually died from the consequences of self-imposed 
austerities. Among these stern men Whitefield soon became noted 
for his singular piety and the severity of his self-discipline. In his 
own published account of his early life he has given to the world a 
minute and revolting detail of his mental conflicts and the manner 
of his conversion ; and here, as elsewhere throughout his Journals 
and Correspondence, he has laid open his heart with an absolute lack 
of that pudicity which in more refined natures shrinks from public 
exposure of the most secret musings of the soul. Coming from the 
college walls while yet a boy, with little learning and less knowledge 
of human nature, he entered at once upon that wonderful ministry of 
which it is impossible to read, even at this day, without catching some 
of the spirit of that enthusiasm which everywhere kindled in his 
hearers. The power of his oratory was of that nature of which it is 
impossible to give any accurate description in words. Dealing in 
topics of the most exalted character, he handled them with a famil- 
iarity suggestive of profound unconsciousness of their imposing 
majesty. With the ruined condition of man, the necessity of a new 
birth, heaven and hell, the majesty of God, death, the terrors of 
judgment, he was constantly employed. Never did orator under- 
stand so thoroughly the force of vehement and impassioned language, 
and the convincing power of dogmatic utterances. Driven from the 
pulpits of the Established Church, of which he had been ordained a 
presbyter, he took his stand in the open air, on Moorfield or Kenning- 
ton Common, or among the coal-mines of Cornwall, and poured forth 
his impassioned eloquence to the rabble host about him. Soon his 
audiences swelled to tens of thousands; yet the voice of the great 
preacher, unaided by walls or ceiling, penetrated to the very out- 
skirts of those mighty throngs. Dr. Franklin, who heard him often, 
assures us that, by an actual computation, he could be well heard by 
an audience of thirty thousand.! Yet many times his audiences far 
exceeded this number, and he himself tells us that on one occasion 
he preached to “near eighty thousand souls.”* Standing on a rising 


Tyerman’s Life of Whitefield, vol. i. p. 375. 2 Ibid. vol. i. p. 234. 
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ground and looking over these vast multitudes, he spoke to them of 
death and the judgment to come in language such as had never been 
heard by English auditors. Warming with his theme, and encouraged 
by the rapt attention of his audience, he would burst forth into a 
seemingly uncontrollable torrent of violent eloquence, stamping loudly 
with his feet, beating upon the improvised pulpit before him, the 
veins in his neck and’ forehead swelling to an enormous size, till not 
unfrequently, overpowered by the rush of emotions, his voice was lost 
in a flood of tears. Indeed, it was seldom that he preached without 
weeping. Yet of this apparent weakness he took advantage with the 
skill of a master. “ You blame me for weeping, but how can I help 
it when you will not weep for yourselves, though your immortal souls 
are on the verge of destruction, and, for aught I know, you are hear- 
ing your last sermon!” So violent were the emotions which his 
oratory sometimes stirred in himself that his hearers feared for his 
life, and when his sermons were ended, nature sought relief in fits of 
vomiting, in which were sometimes mingled discharges of blood.? 
The few printed sermons which have come down to us convey but a 
faint conception of his eloquence or the true secret of his power. 
There was language in every feature of his face, in every motion of 
his hands, in every expression of his searching eye, in every attitude 
of his graceful figure. What was written of a German reformer? 
was much more applicable to him,—“Vividus vultys, vividi oculi, 
vivid manus, denique omnia vivida.” 

Whitefield was fully conscious of his histrionic powers, and culti- 
vated them with an assiduity which would have done credit to a disciple 
of Covent Garden or Drury Lane. It was not difficult for those who 
heard him often to distinguish between sermons which he preached 
for the first time and those which he had repeated before; and both 
Garrick and Foote declared that he never reached his greatest per- 
fection until he had preached a sermon forty times. Then every 
sentence that was powerless had been pruned off, every gesture that 
did not speak to the eye was omitted, and the great preacher stood 
before his vast audiences the impersonation of a divine power, armed 
with the wrath of Jehovah, or clothed with the gentle meekness of 
the Son of man. The sublime pathos of his voice, as, with tearful 
eyes and trembling accent, he delineated the cleansing power of 
atoning grace, or the terrible thunder into which it swelled as he 
pronounced the penalties of sin, produced in his hearers an effect 


1 See Gillies’s: Whitefield, p. 264. 2 Stephens’s Miscellanies, p. 29. 
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such as may not improperly be ranked among the greatest of authen- 
ticated marvels, and which it is impossible either to understand or 
appreciate from a study of his printed sermons. Nor was this spell 
acknowledged merely by the rude miners of Kingswood or the rabble 
rout of Moorfield and Kennington Common, but by many of the most 
refined scholars and profound thinkers of the age. Hume declared 
him to be the most ingenious preacher whom he had ever heard, and 
said it was worth while to go twenty miles to hear him. Dr. Franklin 
has left an interesting account of the persuasive influence of his elo- 
quence. Bolingbroke, himself one of the greatest orators of the age, 
pronounced him to be possessed of the most commanding eloquence he 
had ever heard in any person ; and the celebrated Lord Chesterfield, 
of whom Johnson said, “ He is a wit among lords and a lord among 
wits,” has borne almost the same testimony to his power. The 
effects which he accomplished upon his hearers by dramatic methods 
suggest something of what might have been his fame had he assumed 
' the buskin instead of the robe. Whatever additional efficacy could 
be given to burning words by the most consummate histrionism, he 
did not fail to inject into his sermons, and his biographers furnish us 
with many curious instances of his habit of making the practices of 
the stage infringe upon the solemnities of the pulpit. He frequently 
set before his congregations the agony of Christ dying upon the 
cross. “Look yonder!” he would exclaim, starting back, with an 
expression of unutterable horror upon his face, and pointing to some 
object which seemed palpable before him, —“ What is it I see? It is 
my agonizing Lord! Hark, hark! do you not hear?—‘O my Father! 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me, nevertheless not my will 
but thine be done!’” Hume, one of the coldest and most critical of 
men, closes an interesting description of a sermon which he heard 
by remarking that “this address was accompanied by such animated 
yet natural action, that it surpassed anything I ever saw or heard in 
any other preacher.” | 

Whitefield sometimes attended noted trials, and bringing back with 
him to the pulpit language borrowed from the criminal dock, he would 
close a touching appeal to sinners by saying, with streaming eyes and 
a voice choked with emotion, “I am now going to put on the con- 
demning cap. Sinner, I must do it: I must pronounce sentence 
upon you.” And then, in an impetuous burst of eloquence, describing 
the terrible torture of the damned, he thundered over his awe-stricken 


1 Gillies’s Life of Whitefield, p. 168. 
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audience those solemn words: “Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire!”? He never spoke of Peter's weeping after denying 
Christ without having a fold of his gown ready in which to bury his 
face. Such conduct in the pulpit must have been exceedingly offensive 
but for the extreme gracefulness of his figure and the consummate skill 
of his acting. There was nothing which could possibly be wrested 
to his use which was not made to subserve his purposes. On one 
occasion he was making a powerful appeal, when the church suddenly 
became darkened by the rise of a thunder-storm. “O sinners!” he 
exclaimed, “ by all your hopes of happiness I beseech you to repent! 
Let not the wrath of God be awakened, let not the fires of eternity 
be kindled against you! See there!” exclaimed he, pointing to the 
lightning which gleamed on the corner of his pulpit; “’t is a glance 
from the angry eye of Jehovah! Hark!” he continued, lifting his 
hand in a listening attitude as the thunder, rolling nearer and nearer, 
finally burst in one deafening crash over the building, “it was the 
voice of the Almighty as he passed by in his anger!” In the pro- 
found and painful silence which followed, Whitefield dropped upon 
his knees beside the pulpit and remained for some moments with his 
face buried in his hands, seemingly lost in deep and intense thought. 
Then springing to his feet as the sun burst forth, he pointed to the 
bow which spanned the heavens and exclaimed: “ Look upon the rain- 
bow, and praise Him that made it! Very beautiful it is in the bright- 
ness thereof. It compasseth the heavens about with glory, and the 
hands of the Most High have bended it!”? Again, in Boston, seeing 
the consternation of his audience in the midst of a severe thunder- 
storm, the great preacher dropped upon his knees, and in a voice of 
the most impressive and sublime pathos repeated, — 
“ Hark! the Eternal rends the sky ; 
A mighty voice before him goes, — 
A voice of music to his friends, 
But threatening thunder to his foes. 
‘Come, children, to your Father’s arms ; 
Hide in the chambers of my grace 
Until the storm be overblown, 


And my revenging fury cease.’ ”® 


No less peculiar was his power of making each person in the vast 
audience feel that the whole discourse was directed to him. Thus, 


1 Gillies’s Whitefield, p. 264. 
2 Ibid. p. 267; also Tyerman’s Whitefield, vol. i. p. 450. 
8 Tyerman, vol. ii. p. 152, note. 
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while addressing ‘a congregation of negroes in Georgia, he asked if 
they did not all desire to go to heaven, when one old negro amused 
the rest by promptly responding “Yes, sir!” Being asked after- 
wards why he spoke out so, he answered, “ that the gentleman put the 
question once or twice, and no one answered ; till at last he seemed 
to point at him, and he was ashamed that nobody should answer, and 
therefore he did.” 1 While preaching to a congregation of sailors in 
New York he compared the state of the sinner to a ship about to 
be lost at sea. “How the waves arise and dash against the ship!” 
exclaimed he. “The air is dark, the tempest rages! Our masts 
are gone, the ship is on her beam ends! What next?”—“ The long 
boat! Take to the long boat!” shouted the sailors naively, springing 
to their feet.? 

On another occasion, while addressing a congregation among whom 
were many learned and aristocratic hearers, so powerfully did he 
expose the peril of the sinner by describing a blind old man, deserted 
by his dog, and groping along with his cane, unconsciously drawing 
nearer and nearer to a frightful abyss, that, just as he brought him 
to its brink, the elegant and polished Lord Chesterfield, forgetting 
the presence he was in, exclaimed aloud, “My God, he is gone!”® 
The celebrated comedian Shutes was a great admirer of Whitefield’s 
oratory, and was frequently found among his London audiences. .Dur- 
ing a successful run of “ The Rambler,” in which Shutes was acting 
the character of Ramble, he went one day to Tottenham Court Chapel 
and took a seat opposite the pulpit, when Whitefield, who, with charac- 
teristic energy was inviting sinners to the Saviour, closed his appeal 
by fixing his eyes intently upon the actor and exclaiming, “And 
thou, too, poor Ramble, who hast rambled so long, and rambled so 
far, cease thy ramblings and come to Jesus!” Every one has read 
the story related by Dr. Franklin of his determination to give nothing 
at a charity sermon, and afterwards emptying his pockets into the 
collector’s dish, while an old Quaker who sat beside him refused to 
lend him more money on the ground that Franklin had lost his senses. 

These illustrations may appear too much extended, but without 
them it-would be impossible to understand either the nature or the 
power of Whitefield’s oratory. There is little in his printed sermons 
now extant to repay the trouble of perusing them; his literary re- 
1 Gillies, p. 113. 

2 Lecky’s Hist. of England in the XVIII. Century, vol. ii. p. 622. 
8 Ibid. p. 627. 
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mains do not entitle him to the consideration due even to a respect- 
able mediocrity; and his Journals are a wearisome monotony of 
unmeaning rhapsodies, which could not be read by one less enthu- 
siastic than himself without a feeling strongly akin to disgust. Yet 
to this man it was given, without the aid of worldly wisdom or the 
resources of extensive knowledge, to sway multitudes with a power to 
which Tully was a stranger, and for which we search in vain for a 
parallel, even in the greatest ages of Athenian eloquence. Plunged 
while yet almost a beardless youth into the excitements of a popu- 
larity such as few men have known, he was given but little leisure for 
the improvement which comes from the study of books or from frequent 
intercourse with men of letters. Unfortunately for his intellectual 
growth, his life was spent in almost constant communion with an 
ignorant and unlettered rabble, who looked to him for instruction. 
Profoundly ignorant of every branch of abstruse learning, he came 
directly from the college walls to assume the ré/e of the teacher and 
the dogmatist. With little knowledge of theology and less of the 
science of religion, he aspired to lay the foundation of an ecclesias- 
tical polity which should subsist when his name and his doctrines 
were well-nigh forgotten, and when the principles which he advocated 
had ceased to influence the lives or characters of men. Rejecting 
the ordinary sources of knowledge and the usual methods of acquiring 
information, he accepted his own ill-informed and unreasoning intui- 
tions as the promptings of the Divine Intellect. With no guide but 
his feelings and no fitness but his self-confidence, he grappled the most 
difficult subjects without fear, and handled them without a conscious- 
ness of their gravity. Perpetually wrought up to a state of intense 
religious enthusiasm, he came to regard the empty hallucinations of 
a diseased fancy as palpable and infallible evidences of the unseen and 
the eternal. Abandoning the cold formality which characterized the 
pulpit of the Established Church, he blazed like a splendid meteor 
across the ecclesiastical firmament, veiling all lesser orbs in obscurity 
and commanding the involuntary admiration of mankind. Philoso- 
phers and men of science watched his eccentric career with a curiosity 
not unlike that with which astronomers follow the course of some new 
and magnificent comet, sweeping rapidly to its perihelion, and anon 
lost again in infinite space. 

Reproached by canonical precisians for having violated the custom 
of the Anglican Church by deserting the curacy to which he had 
been assigned, he answered, with characteristic catholicity of spirit, 
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that “all the world was his parish.” His fiery and impetuous nature 
would not be reconciled to the minute cares and dull monotony of a 
prescribed field of labor. Burning with an intense love of his fellow- 
men, which comprehended in its far-reaching grasp every possible 
grade and condition of the human family, he illustrated his universal 
philanthropy in a manner which left no possible ground upon which to 
construct a question of his sincerity. Lacking both the erudition 
which suggests doubts and the frame of mind which is capable of 
entertaining them, he spoke straight to the hearts of men with the 
authority of an intense conviction and the deep earnestness which 
such a conviction begets. With an unreasoning acceptance of the 
truth of every word of Holy Writ, and an unquestioning faith in the 
ever-present assistance of a divine and omnipotent power, he girded 
about him the armor of those talismanic words, “ Nil desperandum, 
Christo duce,” and went forth into the world conquering and to 
conquer. Though physically a coward, he grasped his spiritual 
weapons with the intrepidity of a Coeur de Lion. Never was 
preacher more thoroughly imbued with that irrepressible and _ all- 
controlling enthusiasm which has sustained the over-burdened ener- 
gies and inspired the marvellous labors of so many of the great fanatics 
of the world. There was no difficulty too arduous for his undertak- 
ing; there was no species of opposition which he did not spurn. 
With a love broad as humanity and incapable of repulse, he met the 
violence of men with a meekness which arrested the arm of the ruffian 
and paralyzed the power of hostile criticism.. He was denounced 
through the public press as “an abjured prelatic hireling,” “a wan- 
dering star, who steers his course according to the compass of gain 
and advantage,” “a base English impostor,” “a poor, vainglorious, 
self-seeking, puffed-up creature,” “an artful mountebank,” “a strolling 
impostor,” “an uncharitable, censorious, and slanderous man.” His 
sermons were denounced as “ off-hand harangues, mere enthusiastic 
rant, a wild rhapsody of nonsense, the foam of an over-heated imagi- 
nation, the spewings of the heart upon the people in unconcocted 
sentences.” Seized with the general infection, Foote and even Gar- 
rick himself caricatured the great preacher upon the stage in plays 
too indecent to be mentioned without a blush; and the more mascu- 
line minds of the Established Church, with the intellectual pugilist 
Warburton at their head, seized their pens, and with characteristic 
energy of invective summed up his character in the one. word 
“fanatic.” On many occasions he was mobbed while preaching, and 
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pelted with mud, stones, dead cats, rotten eggs, and whatever other 
missiles the rioters could secure; engines were brought and dirty 
water was thrown upon his congregations ; they were assaulted and 
brutally beaten by lawless ruffians ; and during his last visit to Ire- 
land he came near losing his life at the hands of a mob in the streets 
of Dublin. ‘ 

The only answer Whitefield made to this persecution and these 
violent storms of abuse was to fall upon his knees in the midst of the 
vast multitudes gathered to hear him preach, the blood, perhaps, 
streaming down his face from the wounds he had received, and to 
pray in language, the sincerity of which no one could question, that 
God might be very near to these men; that the everlasting arms 
might be perpetually around and beneath them ; that they might be 
the special objects of eternal love and blessed with an everlasting 
blessing. No persecution could cool the burning ardor of his zeal, 
nor subdue the intense love which he felt for all the children of men. 
Nor could his most violent persecutors long doubt the sincerity of his 
motives. Men looked with astonishment upon privations and hard- 
ships, upon sufferings and toils, such as no merely human power could 
have endured unless animated and sustained by the most fervent and 
burning convictions of duty. With no companion but his Bible, and 
no object but the salvation of sinners from the dreadful fate which he 
believed to be impending over them, he plunged fearlessly into track- 
less forests, over untrodden mountains, across unfrequented seas, 
through treacherous morasses, and swamps reeking with deadly 
miasma. Thirteen times he crossed the Atlantic Ocean, when steam 
navigation was unknown and the perils of the deep struck terror even 
into Wesley. Almost as many times he penetrated the tremendous 
solitude of those majestic forests which then covered so much even 
of the eastern portion of the United States. Twice he preached 
through Ireland, fourteen times he traversed Scotland, one visit he 
made to Holland, one to the Bermudas, and pilgrimages innumerable 
into almost every county in England. Considered alone, this unpar- 
alleled wandering may well strike us as a great labor for a life much 
longer than Whitefield’s ; but this indeed, great as it is, sinks into 
insignificance when compared with the proper labor of his life. The 
Rev. Mr. Venn, who knew him well, assures us that he “was in the 
habit of speaking in the compass of a single week, and that not once 
or twice, but continuously for years, generally forty, and very many 
weeks sixty, hours per week, and to audiences of many thousands of’ 
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people; and after this immense labor, instead of resting, he offered up 
prayers and intercessions with hymns and spiritual songs in every 
house into which he was invited.” From a memorandum kept by 
himself it appears that in the thirty-four years of his ministry he 
preached upwards of eighteen thousand sermons, being an average of 
more than five hundred every year. john Wesley, during a ministry 
of fifty-two years, travelled over two hundred and fifty thousand miles 
and preached over forty thousand sermons, making an average of 
about eight hundred every year. Excepting Wesley, it is probable 
that no other man ever preached so many sermons as Whitefield. 
Indeed it has been said, and the statement is warranted by facts 
drawn from sources so various and trustworthy that they cannot be 
questioned, that “if the time spent in travelling and some brief inter- 
vals of repose be subtracted, his whole life may be said to have been 
consumed in the delivery of one continuous and almost uninterrupted 
sermon.” When we consider that these sermons were spoken not 
in churches, but in the open air, without artificial aids to the voice ; 
that he preached to such multitudes as never gathered to hear any 
other orator, ancient or modern’; and further remember that his ora- 
tory was so violent that his whole body was convulsed with passion, 
— we are ready to acknowledge this to be one of the most singular 
examples upon record both of the possibilities of human nature and of 
its wonderful powers of endurance. 

Wherever a crowd could be assembled, there Whitefield thought it 
incumbent upon him to proclaim the word of life. It mattered little 
what the occasion or for what purpose the gathering had been made. 
It was enough for him to know that here was a number of his fellow- 
men; that every hour they were blindly and thoughtlessly drawing 
nearer and nearer to that awful moment when they should be sum- 
moned into the presence of the Judge of the quick and the dead. 
Living perpetually as in the sight of God, and profoundly impressed 
with a sense of individual responsibility, Whitefield felt it an impera- 
tive duty to rouse them from their stupor and warn them of their 
peril. Rushing before them, he would secure some conspicuous spot, 
and almost before any one was aware of his purpose, would call the 
astonished people to prayer; then, rising from his knees, would 
preach one of those characteristic sermons which stirred the innermost 
depths of the soul. Neither an occasion of the greatest levity nor 


1 Gillies’s Life of Whitefield, p. 239. 
2 Stephens’s Life of Whitefield; Froude’s Miscellanies, p. 25. 
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the profoundest solemnity could deter him from proclaiming the great 
truths of which he thought himself possessed. Thus we see him at 
one time at a country fair, mounting upon the stage erected for wres- 
tlers and cudgellers, and showing them and their friends “the error 
of their ways;”? and again, standing upon a coffin at the foot of a 
scaffold upon which a criminal is about to be executed, speaking to 
the gathered throng of death and the judgment to come.? To-day 
he sets up his pulpit among a host of puppet-shows in Moorfield, 
and incurs thé violence of the merry-andrews by drawing the rab- 
ble from their shows, and collecting them about himself;* and to- 
morrow he stands at midnight in Hyde Park, surrounded by a vast 
multitude of ignorant and superstitious people, trembling at the ap- 
prehension of an earthquake which had been predicted by a crazy 
soldier, and speaks to them, as only Whitefield could speak at such 
a time and under such circumstances, of the awful power and majesty 
of God and the terrible consequences of his anger.* 

It is not strange that such a preacher should have exercised a pro- 
found influence over the rude, uncultivated, superstitious minds which 
for the most part constituted his audiences. Enchained by a fascina- 
tion which they could neither explain nor understand, innumerable 
multitudes gathered in the open air, regardless of the inclemencies of 
heat or cold, and hung spell-bound upon those burning words which 
carry the mind back to the hour when Paul stood upon Mars’ Hill, and 
spoke of “the Unknown God.” There was a general complaint that 
all labor was practically suspended at Whitefield’s approach. Stores 
were closed, shops deserted, factories abandoned, while rude mechan- 
ics and unlettered laborers, neglecting the daily toil upon which the 
support of their families depended, could think of nothing but hear- 
ing sermons or discussing those great moral and psychological prob- 
lems which lead only into a labyrinth of reasoning too intricate for 
even an Aristotle or a Bacon. So great was the enthusiasm aroused 
that people sometimes followed him on foot for sixty miles, merely to 
hear him preach.® They sat and listened unwearied until two o’clock 
in the morning, regardless of the weather, and unprotected save by 
the open heavens. “All night long in the fields might be heard 
the voice of prayer and praise;” and not unfrequently multitudes 
could be seen at three o’clock in the morning, with lanterns in their 


1 Tyerman’s Whitefield, vol. i. p. 266. 2 Gillies, p. 208. 
8 Tyerman, vol. i. p. 555- 4 Whitehead’s Life of Wesley, p. 208. 
5 Tyerman, vol. i. p. 377. 6 Gillies, p. 92. 
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hands, gathering upon some exposed common, and waiting patiently 
for the great preacher to appear. While preaching in a church 
at Bristol, his congregations were so great that it was only with the 
utmost difficulty that he could make his way to the pulpit. ‘Some 
hung upon the rails of the organ-loft, others climbed upon the leads 
of the church, and altogether made the church so hot with their 
breath that the steam would fall from the pillars like drops of rain.” 
At another time he was compelled to “climb a ladder and pass over 
the roof of an adjoining house, in order to get into the room.”? But 
it was seldom that he was permitted to preach in the churches; and 


’ indeed the size of his audiences made it impossible for him to do so, 


even had he been permitted. An excessive popularity, not less than 
the enmity of the ministry of the Established Church, drove him to 
the vast theatre of the fields. Here he erected his temporary pulpit, 
amid fields ripe for the harvest or hills clothed with autumnal beauty, 
and poured out his spirit in sermons which were destined to work an 
important change in the national character of Great Britain. Strong 
men listened, and trembled and wept; nervous and timid women were 
thrown into violent hysteria; and innocent children, frightened by the 
dreadful pictures the preacher drew, dropped upon the ground in the 
most horrible agonies of convulsion. Whole congregations were sim- 
ultaneously melted into tears; and at times the cries and groans of 
his audiences were such as utterly to drown that magnificent voice 
which, a biographer who knew him well assures us, could be heard at 
the distance of nearly a mile.2 It was no uncommon thing for great 
numbers of persons, particularly women and children, to fall to the 
ground at once in spasms of convulsion terrible to behold, — many 
of them speechless with agony, others rending the heavens with cries 
and shrieks of pain. ‘The bitter cries and groans,” says Whitefield 
himself, ‘ were enough to pierce the hardest heart. Some of the peo- 
ple were pale as death; others were wringing their hands; others 
lying on the ground; others sinking into the arms of their friends; 
and most lifting up their eyes to heaven and crying to God for 
mercy.” 

These scenes, constantly occurring under the preaching of White- 
field and Wesley and others of the Methodist connection, soon be- 
came the subjects of universal comment. Men looked with silent 
wonder upon mental and physical agonies too real for derision and 


. 1 Gillies, p. 23. 2 Tyerman, vol. i. p. 183. 
8 Gillies, p. 42. * Tyerman, vol. i. p. 386. 
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too novel for explanation; and both Whitefield and Wesley, with 
characteristic promptness, ascribed this strange psychological phe- 
nomenon to the direct agency of God. The knowledge of this age, 
of course, rejects this explanation as absurd; and there were not 
wanting men, even in the thick of the excitement, who perceived that 
these disturbances were due to natural and explainable causes. They 
_ recognized it as due to a system of religious terrorism, such as has sel- 
dom been seen. The persons affected appear to have been, almost 
without exception, of the most ignorant and superstitious classes. 
Moreover, investigation reveals that but few men were affected, — the 
great majority, indeed almost all, of the sufferers being women and 
children, whom it is hardly supposable that the Lord would have sin- 
gled out. Many of the Methodist doctrines were wholly or compara- 
tively new. The necessity of faith and repentance, of a new birth 
and a regenerated heart, were the cardinal doctrines which lay at the 
foundation of this movement; and they were enforced in a mafner 
equally novel and impressive. All the power of the most impas- 
sioned eloquence, aided by the most consummate acting, was 
brought to bear, not upon the understanding, but upon the nerves of 
the listener. The Methodist preacher, and Whitefield most of all, 
addressed himself entirely to the passions and emotions. Carefully 
avoiding all themes which could weary the mind or invite antagonism, 
he made no effort to influence the reason. The horrible doctrines of 
hell and the eternal torture of the damned were painted to weak and 
nervous women and children in shapes so real that many thought 
themselves already in the grasp of devils. It does not surprise us to 
learn that the lives of many were embittered by perpetual despair, 
that some were driven permanently mad, that others died in the 
most violent agonies of fear. These were natural results of such 
language as the following, which is gathered at random from his 
printed sermons: — 


“T tell thee, O man, I tell thee, O woman, whoever thou art, thou art a dead 
man, thou art a dead woman, nay, a damned man, a damned woman, without a 
new heart!”? “I would speak till I burst ; I would speak till I could say no 
more. O poor souls, that have never been cast down! I will tell you, if you die 
without being cast down, no sooner will your souls be out of your bodies than 
God will cast you down to hell, and you will be lifting up your eyes in yonder 
place of torment. O my God, when I think of this, I could go to the very 
gates of hell to preach!”* “Oh, what will you do when the elements shall 


1 Tyerman, vol. ii. p. 242. 
2 Collection of Sermons in Gillies’s Life of Whitefield, p. 515. 
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melt with fervent héat ; when this earth, with all its fine furniture, shall be burnt 
up ; when the archangel shall cry, ‘Time shall be no more’? Whither, then, ye 
wicked ones, ye unconverted ones, will ye flee for refuge? ‘Oh,’ says one, ‘I 
will fly to the mountains.’ O silly fool, O silly fool! Fly to the mountains, 
that are themselves to be burnt up and moved? ‘Oh,’ says you, ‘I will fly to the 
sea.’ O you fool, that will be boiling like a pot! ‘Oh, then I will fly to the 
elements.’ They will be melting with fervent heat. I can scarce bear this hot 
day ; and how will you bear a hot element? There is no fan there,—not a 
drop of water to cool your tongue. Will you fly tothe moon? That will be 
turned into blood. Will you stand by one of the stars? They will fall away. 
I know but one place you can go to; and that is the devil. God keep you 
from that! God help me from this moment to make God my refuge! Here 
you can never fail; but if you stop short of this, as the Lord liveth in whose 
name I speak, you will only be a sport for devils. A day of judgment will be 
no day of refuge for you. You will only be summoned to receive the dreadful 
sentence, ‘ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels!’ There is no river to make glad the inhabitants of hell, no 
streams to cool them in that scorching element. Were those who are in hell to 
have such an offer of mercy as you have, how would their chains rattle! how 
would they come, with the flames of hell about their ears ! how would they re- 
joice even there, if a minister was to tell them, ‘Come, come! After you have 
been here millions and millions of years, there shall come a river here to make 
you glad!’ God help us to take warning. Let each say to-night, ‘Why am I 
out of hell? How came I not to be damned, when I have made everything 
else my god, my refuge, for so many years?’ Fly, fly! God help thee to fly, 
sinner! Hark! hear the word of the Lord; see the world consumed! The 
avenger of blood, this grim death, is just at thy heels ; and if thou dost not at 
this moment take refuge in God to-night, before to-morrow you may be damned 
forever !”? 


The terror of these discourses was heightened by the practice and 
teaching of a rigid asceticism which recalls the galling sacerdotal 
tyranny of the Scotch Kirk or the dreadful religious austerities of the 
monkish ages of Continental Europe. The most innocent and harmless 
pleasures were to be avoided as deadly sins; all ornaments of the per- 
son were unmistakable evidences of an inward pride, which could result 
only from the rule of Satan in the heart; and so inveterate was the 
prejudice of Whitefield against dancing—which, he said, “ pleased the 
devil at every step” —that happening, one New Year’s night, while 
travelling through the forests of South Carolina, to come upon a log- 
cabin where a few rude neighbors had met to celebrate the season, he 


1 Collection of Sermons in Gillies’s Life of Whitefield, pp. 492, 493- 
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thought it incumbent upon him to step in among the dancers, and 
preach a sermon warning them of the heinous sin they were com- 
mitting.! What could better illustrate the complete subjection of his 
mind to his gloomy and austere religious convictions than the fact 
that, when writing to a lady to ask her to become his wife, he thought 
it his duty to say, “I bless God, if I know anything of my own heart, 
I am free from that foolish passion which the world calls love; ” and, 
“T trust I love you only for God, and desire to be united to you only 
by his command and for his sake.” ? 

In order properly to understand Whitefield’s influence, it must con- 
stantly be remembered that he was, in the broadest sense of the term, 
an itinerant preacher. It was seldom that he spoke more than twice 
in the same place. The excitement of this constant change of scene 
and of audiences was not only eminently suited to his taste, but also 
added greatly to the effect of his preaching. Not only was he thus 
enabled to repeat the same sermons again and again, but, what was 
more important, his audiences were not permitted to grow weary of 
his style. Nothing seemed to afford him greater satisfaction than to 
be able to preach in four or five different places during the same day. 
To his nervous temperament excitement was as necessary as the very 
air he breathed; and nowhere could he find it so varied and per- 
petual as in the stirring and boisterous life of the itinerant minis- 
try. The reader will readily surmise that no man was ever better 
suited to such a life. Indeed, he was by every qualification of nature 
and training, as well as by every adaptation of taste and genius, a per- 
fect type of the successful roving evangelist. His warmest admirers, 
however, can give him no other praise than that which belongs to 
powerful eloquence and intense convictions, prosecuted with untiring 
zeal. Circumstances wholly fortuitous drifted him into the only field 
of labor in which, with the single exception perhaps of the stage, 
the progress of his name to oblivion could have been so long de- 
layed. Few men have succeeded in erecting so lasting a reputation 
upon so absolute a penury of everything in the human mind which is 
worthy of immortality. He knew little more of human nature than 
that it possessed a nervous system, susceptible of strong and uncon- 
trollable excitement; his knowledge of theology was only sufficient 
to make him a bigot and a dogmatist; and his acquaintance with the 
occult sciences and the more abstruse and difficult branches of hu- 
man learning scarcely elevated him in that particular above the level 


1 Tyerman, vol. i. p. 345. 2 Ibid. pp. 368, 369. 
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of the swarthy autochthons of the American forest, whom he vainly 
endeavored to convert. Yet, strange to say, this very ignorance con- 
tributed in no small degree to the success of his ministry. He was 
embarrassed by none of the doubts attendant upon knowledge. Had 
he known more, he must inevitably have believed less, and his ser- 
mons must have lacked much of that intense earnestness which, 
springing from an unquestioning conviction, was one of the most 
considerable factors of their strength. The errors of his teaching 
were neither few nor small, for to those belonging to theology he added 
many peculiar to himself; yet criticism itself must acknowledge that 
he exercised a profound moral influence, which the lapse of more than 
a century has not succeeded in dissipating. His errors may with jus- 
tice be said to have been, almost without exception, those of the 
judgment; and we should not forget that no judgment can be infalli- 
ble, and that many of the most brilliant achievements of human genius 
have been wrought out in the midst of many grave and serious mis- 
takes. It therefore behooves us, in contemplating such a character as 
Whitefield’s, to note its defects reverently; and, remembering the 
immense labors of his life, his errors should be forgotten or swallowed 
up in the consideration that — 


“Si non errasset, fecerat ille minus.” 


WILLIAM MYALL. 

















LAMENNAIS. 


PeELicite pE LAMENNAIS was born, June 19, 1782, at Saint 
Malo, in the same street where Chateaubriand was born thirty 
years before him. They were both destined to become great apolo- 
gists of the Christian faith ; but if their origin was the same, they were 
destined to die very far from each other. Chateaubriand sprang from 
a very ancient and noble family; the Lamennais’ had only received 
their letter of ennoblement in 1780, for services rendered during the 
war with England. They were merchants, and their family name was 
Robert. 

Lamennais was only seven years old when the French Revolution 
broke out; his father was ruined, his mother died, and he was con- 
fided to an uncle named Robert de Sandrais (commonly called Tonton 
in the family), a man of letters, who had translated Horatius and the 
Book of Job. He allowed tothe young Lamennais the greatest liberty 
in his house of La Chenais near the woods of Cootgzen. The boy was 
given free leave to read whatever he might fancy, and he taught him- 
self both Latin and Greek. His uncle was attached to the old faith, 
and the Catholic germ which exists in every Breton slowly grew under 
the influences of La Chenais. The boy had been at a very early 
age so much troubled with doubts that he had refused to take his first 
communion ; but as he grew up he became a religious believer. The 
Revolution, with its horrors and persecutions, had a part in this trans- 
formation. In those dark days Mass was usually said at midnight ; 
a common table served as an altar ; the priest was introduced secretly, 
often under a disguise. Lamennais was a true Breton; he felt inclined 
to become a priest, and prepared himself for the holy office. His eldest 
brother had already taken the same resolution. They both worked at 
a book, which was published in 1808 under the name of “ Reflections 
on the State of the Church in France in the Tenth Century, and on its 
Present Situation.” Napoleon had signed the Concordat in 1801 and 
had been crowned as emperor in 1804; he was in 1808 at the height 
of his power. Among his other arbitrary acts he drove Madame de 
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Staél out of France. He was not attacked in this first work of La- 
mennais, in the preface of which are these lines: “I have been happy, 
in defending my faith, to have to establish the fundamental principles 
of government which a great man has bestowed upon France for her 
happiness.” But “the great man” could not endure that anybody should 
touch those delicate questions of the relations of the Church and the 
State; and his police seized all the copies of the work. Lamennais 
was living retired from the world; his brother had become Superior 
of the Seminary of Saint Malo ; he himself entered into holy orders 
at the age of twenty-one. In 1814 he went to Paris and witnessed the 
fall of “ the great man” who had seized his book. He himself livedina 
garret in the Rue Saint Jacques; he had no more than four hundred 
francs a year ; but in his solitude, in the atmosphere of the old Quartier 
Latin, he felt as proud as the pope in the Vatican ; he felt that the mod- 
ern Attila, the new “scourge of God,” would succumb in his struggle 
against Europe. He had now become intensely monarchical and 
Catholic, and when Louis XVIII. came back to the Tuileries, he did 
not conceal his joy. He attacked in the papers of the time the 
university established by Napoleon, denounced it as an impious, ir- 
religious offspring of the Revolution, as the oppressor of the minds, 
the consciences, and the hearts of the French youth; he claimed 
for the Church the right to establish schools and colleges. He was 
in the midst of this work when Napoleon returned from Elba. He 
took flight at once, and sought a refuge in England, where he arrived 
without any resources, and was received by the Abbé Caron, who kept 
aschool for the children of the 4xigrés, and who was in high favor with 
the Bourbon princes. The Abbé Caron was much esteemed in England, 
and tried to find some employment for Lamennais. Mrs. Terningham, 
a sister of Lord Strafford, was looking for a French tutor for her chil- 
dren. Lamennais was sent to her with a letter from Caron, but for 
some reason or other she did not accept his services. He was very 
timid, his health was bad, and he was subject to a sadness and melan- 
choly which did not make him a very suitable companion for young 
children. 

In England Lamennais became acquainted with a young man named 
Henry Moorman, to whom, I believe, he gave somelessons, over whom 
he obtained much influence, and whom he finally converted to Cathol- 
icism. The mother of young Moorman was remarried to a Mr. Jef- 
feries, and after Lamennais had returned to France Mr. and Mrs. 
Jefferies suppressed the letters addressed by Lamennais to his pupil. 
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The correspondence, however, was continued, with many precautions, 
Young Moorman finally escaped secretly to France, where he abjured 
the faith of his earlier days in the presence of the Abbé Caron and 
another. His mother succeeded in tracing him, but having found 
him she pardoned him and brought him back to England, where, 
however, he continued to correspond with Lamennais. He seems to 
have been very weak in mind and body, and he died soon afterward 
from an abscess on the brain. I speak of this episode only to show 
that, at that period of his life, Lamennais had assumed the character 
of an apostle of the Catholic faith. 

He became, under the authority of the Abbé Caron, the director of 
a small community of Feudllantines, composed of Royalist ladies who 
were poor, but ardent for the “ good cause,” and who received small pen- 
sions from the Bourbons ; three of them, Mesdemoiselles de Luciniére, 
de Tremerene, and de Villiers, remained always the friends of Lamen- 
nais. A few girls were educated by these ladies. The society of 
Lamennais in this house of Fewuillantines was composed of these 
ladies and of a few abbés who were missionaries. It was in this 
quiet atmosphere, instinct however with all the ardor of the Catholic 
and monarchical faith, that he composed his “ Indifference in Matters 
of Religion.” 

The attempt of Lamennais was not identical with the attempt made 
by Chateaubriand in his “Genius of Christianity.” Chateaubriand 
had written his book at a different time and under far other circum- 
stances: he came after the Terror, when material order was restored, 
but when France was still left without any religious ceremonies ; he 
simply struck the Christian chord, which for a few years had not been 
stirred in the heart of the nation; he appealed to the sentiment, not 
to the reason. When Faust hears the bells ringing, and when his 
thought is thus brought back to the days of his infancy, he feels 
somewhat as France felt under the Directory, when Chateaubriand 
spoke of the Christian religion, dramatized it (if I may use the word), 
and showed it in action in the life of man, at his cradle, at his death- 
bed, in glory, in suffering, in civilized lands, in the wildernesses of 
America, in Rome, in the desert, among the barbarians, among the 
knights, in the courts of kings, in the huts of peasants. The effect 
of the “Genius of Christianity” was immense. The object of La- 
mennais, however, was different. He was not sentimental; he was 
organic. He wrote under the Bourbons, who had been restored. It 
was not enough for him that France was again Christian, under a 
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Christian dynasty: his object was to make of France something dif- 
ferent from what it had been, even under Louis XIV.,—to find the 
true relations of Church and State. His desire was to bring back 
a materialistic and indifferent society to a true spiritualism, a genuine 
Christianism; for he made no difference between spiritualism and 
Christianism. The object of the ancient kings, from Philippe Auguste 
to Louis XIV.,had been to subordinate, in a certain sense, the Church to 
the State; they had been helped in this traditional work by the parlia- 
ments, who were exceedingly jealous of what were called the Gallic 
liberties ; they had been helped even by the clergy and by the French 
bishops. 

Lamennais’ ideal was different from the ideal of Bossuet. He be- 
lieved in the Universal Church; and he did not regard the church, as 
so many saints have done, as an invisible church. He only placed 
himself in the precincts of the soul, of the inner life, of the con- 
science. Nor was his ambition only the salvation of the soul: he be- 
lieved in the social mission of the Church, in the direct influence of 
the Church on legislation and on the organization of society. His 
ideal was the theocratic ideal; the pope, as the representative of the 
great Catholic unity, was infinitely more to him than the king. Look- 
ing at the state of French society, he perceived, under the veil of po- 
litical passions, a state of religious indifference which alarmed and 
horrified him, — indifference in the great popular masses, indifference 
in the political powers of the day, indifference even in the ranks of a 
clergy which thought too much of the temporalities of the Church. 
This religious languor seemed to him the result of the great philo- 
sophical movement of the tenth century, and of the Revolution which 
had been its result. Consequently he declared himself the open ene- 
my of the philosophers and of the so-called liberals. Revolution seemed 
to him the antagonistic phrase to religion. He strove to bring back to 
religion the people, as well as the clergy and the king. He was thus 
the real founder of the school which was known afterwards as that 
of the “ Ultramontanes,” —a school which refused to receive the com- 
mands of the State, and which, while it attacked French liberalism, 
was really more liberal in spirit, as it preserved intact the principle of 
the independence of the Church, of the liberty of teaching, of the 
fundamental liberty of conscience and of thought. 

Lamennais was an enigma to the generation for which he wrote. 
The first volume of his “Indifference” was read with pride and exul- 
tation by the French clergy. “ Here is a new Bossuet!” was the gen- 
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eral cry. Here was a man speaking with a tone of authority and 
with the firm and sober language of the seventeenth century to all 
the powers of the day, and demanding its rights for the Christian 
religion, not in the humble tone of an apologist or a Saint Francis de 
Sales, but with the ardor of the missionary. There was, however, 
something disquieting in this ardor ; there was also something trouble- 
some in the contempt of Lamennais for the Cartesian philosophy, 
which had for years been adopted by the professors ‘of theology. 
Lamennais denied the competence and the right of individual reason, 
and would only believe in revelation and in the aggregate and inspired 
reason of the Universal Church. The relations of Church and State 
under the restoration were very peculiar ; they were the remnants of 
an old system which recognized the spiritual authority of the papacy, 
which called the kings of France the eldest sons of the Church, while 
it placed the “eldest sons” in face of the Papacy as an indepen- 
dent power, forever independent from father toson. The parliamen- 
tarians, the Crown-lawyers, the theologians, had given their support to 
this extraordinary system: Lamennais and the “ Ultramontanes” un- 
derstood that its vitality had gone when the traditional authority of 
the dynasty of Saint Louis had come to an end with the French 
Revolution. La Fontaine says, in one of his fables, — 


“Les ruines d’une maison se peuvent reparer, 
Non les ruines de ma culte.” 


So long as the French monarchy had been half sacerdotal, the anom- 
alies of the Gallican relations of Church and State had been endured ; 
but when the mantle of royalty had fallen on the- shoulders of an 
usurper, the Gallicanism had been even more thoroughly destroyed than 
when Louis XVI. ascended the scaffold. The problem of Church 
and State was really an open one in France in 1820, even when Louis 
XVIII. was at the Tuileries. In that year Lamennais had found no 
other solution to the problem than the conversion of the whole nation 
— king, clergy, and people — to the doctrines of Rome, and the de- 
struction of the monopoly of teaching given by Napoleon to the 
French University. 

“Of all the corruptions of Bonaparte,’ wrote Lamennais already 
in 1814, “the most dangerous in the eyes of a thinker, the most pro- 
foundly anti-social, in one word the most worthy of him, is the Uni- 
versity. When the tyrant had assured by horrible laws the misfor- 
tune of the present generation, he built this monstrous edifice to serve 
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for future generations as a monument of his hatred, and as if he 
wished to take away from humankind even hope. Represent to your- 
selves what can become of a nation which is placed by its Govern- 
ment between absolute ignorance and the most hideous depravity. 
Even the birth of a child is watched, to insure that he shall certainly 
be corrupted, that the germ of conscience shall be crushed within 
him, that he shall learn from the cradle to stammer blasphemy, and to 
abjure God before his intellect can conceive Him.” 

This passage is not a bad specimen of Lamennais’ style; it may 
convey an idea of the storm which the “Indifference” created, when 
volume after volume appeared, not only full of a proud theology, but 
of ardent objurgations aimed at all those French institutions, glories, 
and traditions which were not purely Christian. The tone of Lamen- 
nais, when he speaks of the children of the French Revolution, 
becomes eloquent. “In ’93,” says he, “the executioners did not com- 
plain of being victims ; crime spoke its own language, without dis- 
guise ; the Convention understood itself. Even in hell, one knows 
what is right and what is wrong. Truth is not ignored, it is insulted. 
But this is not enough for the perverse beings whom the Revolution 
has created. They have made in hell an inner hell, — deeper, darker, — 
whither no truth penetrates. Words do no more lighten, they darken ; 
words fly through the world, saying to evil, ‘Thou art good!’ and to 
good, ‘Thou art evil!’ The nations listen, hesitate ; and public reason, 
weakened, sinks beneath the load of imposture.” Fancy such words 
spoken by a powerful voice in a public assembly! Even on the cold 
pages of a dusty book, they have a ring, a pathos, which is felt so 
many years after they were written. Only those who have been 
nurtured in the dull and regular school of theology, who have been 
solitary, who have lived within themselves and out of the world, can 
feel such an odium theologicum. It is difficult to understand how 
keen must be the disappointment of men who make such efforts when 
they find a cold disapprobation fall upon them, and when the disap- 
provers are not one’s arch-enemies, but the friend, the mother, the 
objects of all one’s devotion and enthusiasm. Men who gain their 
education in popular meetings, in the law-courts, in the clubs, in the 
world, are like a crystal carried away by a current and rolling from 
stone to stone: they lose all their angles, though they may preserve 
their hardness. Lamennais, on the other hand, was like those crystals 
of quartz which are found in clusters in some neglected fissure of a 
rock, uncut, untouched, with their virgin prisms and pyramids. 
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It was the great misfortune of the French Revolution that it 
altered the old connections between Church and State by violent 
means. The church property, accumulated through ages, was confis- 
cated ; the cathedrals, as well as the modest chapels of the villages, 
became municipal property. A compensation was made afterward to 
the Church in the form of a salary; and on the whole the modus vi- 
vendi introduced by the Concordat of Napoleon, though it may be 
criticised in many details, was a fair transaction. But while it assured 
to the clergy their daily bread, it had a tendency to shut the priest 
entirely in the church. The whole modern liberal school, the out- 
growth of the Revolution, considers that the priest has no social, no 
municipal, no political duties; until 1850 he was even deprived of 
the right of teaching youth, which was in old times considered 
as an essential function of the Church. The priest, thus enclosed 
within the church, was not even free to speak in the pulpit on any 
political question. In the midst of society, his life became a sort of 
conventual life. The noisy, parliamentary, political strife absorbed all 
the vital forces of the country, and its religious life seemed to become 
more and more like a dream, far removed from all realities. This 
extraordinary divorce must have seemed full of danger to men such as 
Lamennais, who were much more subjective than objective in their 
natures, and who looked upon the currents of life from the eminence 
of the Christian faith. The more distant they were from the princes, 
the ministers, lawgivers, law-tinkers, soldiers, policemen, the more all 
this great laic army seemed to.them like a host of pigmies led to 
destruction, without a will, without a conscience. This feeling, which 
became afterwards the feeling of Lacordaire, of Montalembert, first 
found its eloquent expression in Lamennais. It gives, to be sure, a 
terrible monotony and sadness to his numerous books and pamphlets, 
and to his long correspondence with his friends, with the dear Feu- 
illantines, with M. de Vitrolles, with Berryer, and with some others. 
He became a sort of Jeremiah, always forecasting the ruin of this frivo- 
lous society which thought to live without a God, and to substitute a 
human truth for a divine truth; but the Jeremiac tone only became 
well marked when Lamennais fell from his first high hopes. He had 
looked to Rome for salvation ; he had built all his edifices in the Jeru- 
salem of the seven hills, which at a distance seemed to him a celestial 
Jerusalem ; he had dreamed of a pope who could and would give law 
to all nations and kings, unfettered by political considerations, ardent 
to unite all the nations of Europe ina solid phalanx of Christianity, — 
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a pope who would pacify the world, and by peace would make it free. 
We must see now how these hopes were disappointed, and what sad 
consequences this disappointment brought for Lamennais himself. 

The doctrines of Lamennais having met with some opposition 
among the French clergy, he wrote on Dec. 1, 1821,a letter to Father 
Anfossi, the master of the Sacred Palace in Rome, and complained of 
the animosity of the Gallicans against himself. He submitted at the 
same time his “ Essay on Indifference” to the judgment of the Holy 
See. “I have only written,” said he, in his letter, “in order to main- 
tain the rights of authority, and particularly of the Holy See. No- 
body is more submissive to its decisions, nobody respects them 
more than I do. If I have erred in any point (which would astonish 
me less than anybody) I only ask to be enlightened.” An Italian 
translation of his “Defence of the Essay” appeared in Rome 
in 1822, and it was accompanied with the most eulogistic approba- 
tion of the “ Maestro del Sacro Palazzo” and others. Rome itself 
however, that is to say, the pope, had not spoken. The position of 
Lamennais became singular. He began to be suspected by all par- 
ties, — by the bishops, by the Royalists, by the Gallicans, by the Sul- 
picians, and by the Jesuits. His position was new; he writes in a 
letter to a friend, Nov. 22, 1820, — 





“The world is divided into three great classes of men, — those who wish to pre- 
pare the full and complete development of the Catholic principles ; those who wish 
to obtain the absolute abolition of Catholicism or Christianism in the world ; those 
who wish to keep it, and modify it in the sense of Gallicanism or Protestantism. 
Three political parties answer to these three classes of men, — the revolutionary 
party, which pushes us to anarchy; the Gallican party, which leads to the despot- 
ism of the old régime and to the enslavement of the Church; the Catholic party, 
which claims all the liberties which constitute Christian order, as in Belgium.” 


Strangely enough, in the years which preceded the Revolution of 
1830 the ministers of Charles X. were trying to strip the Church and 
the religious congregations of the right of teaching ; they defended 
the monopoly of the Bonapartist university, and in so doing found 
allies among the Gallican bishops, and in the school of legists who 
have always worked in the interests of the State, whether the State is 
monarchical or republican. Lamennais, who was at first an ardent 
Royalist, found himself in opposition against the Bourbons ; he looked 
upon them as unconscious tools of irreligion. In 1829 he published 
a pamphlet on “The Progress of the Revolution,” in which he 


said : — 
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“ Everybody calls fora change. The Revolution will come, for the nations must 
be at the same time taught and punished, since it is indispensable in the laws of 
Providence to prepare a true social regeneration. France will not be the only 
theatre of this; it will spread wherever liberalism rules, either as a doctrine or as 
a sentiment, and under this last form it is universal. But after the crisis the 
world will not immediately rise to the Christian state. Despotism and anarchy 
will long continue to dispute the empire, and society will remain under the influ- 
ence of these two forces, equally blind, equally dangerous, till they will have 
achieved the destruction of whatever time, passions, error, have so altered as to 
make it only an obstacle to a necessary renewal ; and till the truths which can save 
the world will have penetrated all hearts and disposed everything for the end 


desired by God.” 


In these lines we find all Lamennais, with his deep religious feelings, 
his prophetic ardor, his contempt for the present, his disregard of facts, 
his inner horror of all compromise and transactions. The state he 
was dreaming of was not an earthly state; the communion of religion 
and liberty which he desired was not made for the sons of Voltaire 
the inheritors of the doctrine of the intolerant parliaments, of the 
Terrorists of 1793. The descendants of Saint Louis did not under- 
stand their mission in the same sense that Saint Louis had done. 
Lamennais was almost alone ; he was wounded by the attacks of the 
mundane priests ; he sank slowly into an abyss of proud and sad in- 
difference concerning the men who lived around him, and the things 
that were enacted in his own country. The Revolution of 1830 did not 
surprise him: he thought that the hour was at hand, and he became 
the founder of a newspaper called “L’ Avenir.” He began in this 
newspaper the war against Gallicanism, which he represented as the 
doctrine which had produced anarchy in the spiritual world, and des- 
potism in political society. He was willing to adhere to the existing 
government, provided that Government should leave the Church inde- 
pendent with regard to its teaching, its ceremonies, and its discipline. 
He asked for the abolition of the Concordat between the Papacy and 
France, the non-intervention of the civil authority in the choice of the 
bishops, the suppression of the salary paid by the State to the Church, 
the complete liberty of teaching, of opening schools and establishing 
universities, the liberty of association and the liberty of the press. 
The originality of this programme lay in the fact that it satisfied only 
the most ardent Catholics and the most sincere Republicans. La- 
mennais said to the bishops, “Go, like the twelve fishermen, among 
the people, and recommence the conquest of the world.” 

These doctrines of “L Avenir” were denounced at Rome, where 
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they seemed dangerous novelties. Lamennais had no other lieuten- 
ants in his newspaper than two young men, then hardly known, Count 
Montalembert and Lacordaire. They were summoned to Rome, and 
“L Avenir” was stopped on Nov. 15, 1831. Lamennais had made 
one visit already to Rome in 1823, upon which occasion it was said that 
the pope had offered to him a cardinal’s hat, and that he had refused it, 
His enemies had afterwards said that he expected this offer, that in 
fact it was not made, and that he left Rome disappointed and embit- 
tered. In 1831 Lamennais arrived at Rome under very different cir- 
cumstances ; the Revolution of 1830 had spread terror among all the 
- courts of Europe, even including the Vatican. Lamennais has given 
an account of his visit in his “ Affaires de Rome.” After some diffi- 
culties he obtained an audience. “It was accorded, but upon the 
condition that no mention should be made of what brought us to 
Rome. Cardinal de Rohan, who had been chosen to be the witness of 
this silence, presented us. The pope received us with kindness, and, as 
for our affairs, we remained exactly where we were before. Discon- 
tent was manifest ; but what was particularly blamed in our conduct 
and in our writings? What was expected from us?” “ Patiens, quia 
zeternus” might serve as the motto of the Court of the Vatican. 
Lamennais seemed probably too impatient; Lacordaire and Monta- 
lembert were young and ardent, and they defended the cause of the 
Church in a manner in which the Church does not like to be defended. 
Rome does not conduct her old battle against Cesar, against the 
State, with the juvenility of Lamennais; she does not threaten to 
shake all thrones ; she is not revolutionary. 

After a few months of residence in Rome, Lamennais saw that the 
liberty which he claimed for the Church was thought a little too dan- 
gerous. He returned to Paris, and Gregory XVI. wrote an encyclical 
on Aug. 15, 1837, addressed to all the patriarchs, primates, archbishops, 
and bishops, in which Lamennais read his condemnation: he had 
claimed a fuJl liberty in order that the Church might fight its own bat- 
tle against the century. The encyclical said that “thus the way is 
prepared for pernicious errors by a full and unlimited liberty of opin- 
ion, to the injury of religious and civil society, though some men reit- 
erate with impudence that some advantage results from it for religion.” 
The encyclical condemned the liberty of the press. “ Deterrima illa, 
ac nunquam satis execranda et detestabilis libertas artis literariz ad 
scripta qualibet edenda in vulgus.” It condemned the Revolution. 
“ Let all consider that all power comes from God.” “Human and di- 
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vine law rise against those who try to weaken, by means of revolt and 
sedition, the fidelity due to princes, and to cast them from their thrones. 
It is for this, and in order not to sully themselves in this manner, that 
the early Christians, even amid the fury of persecution, knew how to 
serve the emperor, and to work for the salvation of the empire. These 
beautiful examples of inviolable submission to princes were a neces- 
sary result of the holy precepts of the Christian religion.” 

Let us remember that the encyclical was written when all Europe 
was in a revolutionary fermentation, when Belgium and Poland were 
in arms. It was “telum imbelle sine ictu.” Belgium had rebelled 
against Holland and preserved its independence; Poland fell again 
under the yoke. Was it for Lamennais, who knew all the traditions 
of Rome, to be surprised at such language? Nobody had spoken with 
more eloquence than he concerning the vicar of Christ as established 
to preserve peace among all nations. At first he bore his condemna- 
tion with humility: he signed the encyclical at the request of M. de 
Quélen, the Archbishop of Paris ; but he was deeply wounded, and his 
wound never healed He was falling from a high elevation, and he fell 
like a man who had lost everything. His faith was shaken to the very 
foundations. There was no serenity in his Celtic, rebellious, and 
proud nature ; his anger grew slowly, as the ocean is by degrees irri- 
tated by the winds. He wrote to M. de Quélen and refused to thank 
the pope for the Brief which he received on Dec. 28, 1833: — 


“The letter for which you send mea model would place me in an equivocal po- 
sition. It would be shown as an engagement to contribute, at least by my silence, 
to the political system of Rome; and this engagement I cannot make— my con- 
science forbids it. . . . In subscribing blindly to all that has been asked of me, I 
wished to prove that I was, notwithstanding what had been said, a man of peace. 
I will not disturb this peace. I have declared that henceforth I would no more 
occupy myself with what touches the Catholic religion and the Church. What 
more is asked of me? Must I be foreign to my country, to humanity, and remain 
indifferent to what interests them?” 


This was not the tone of Fénelon, when he accepted the condem- 
nation of his doctrines; it was not the tone of Lacordaire, of Monta- 
lembert, who had bowed before the will of the pope. Lamennais had 
no patience, no humility, no misgivings, no fears, no troubles of con- 
science. He abandoned his dream of a Christian theocracy, and 
embraced the dream of a Christian democracy. His contempt for 
kings and princes remained the same; but instead of the triple 
crown, he placed above all ordinary crowns the Phrygian cap of lib- 
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erty. “The people ” ceased to be in his eyes a mass of sinners, 
but rather took on in his vivid imagination the form of an idol, with 
unerring instincts and sublime aspirations, 

A few weeks after he had been condemned he published his famous 
“Paroles d’un Croyant.” This book had an immense success; it was 
translated almost immediately into English, German, Polish, Spanish, 
_ Portuguese, and Italian. It was an event, and it will always be con- 
sidered as the chief work of Lamennais, the book in which his genius 
is best represented. It was a sort of new gospel. It begins, “In 
the name of the Father, and the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
It is Biblical in its tone and in its style, and is divided into chapters 
and verses. It was like an apocalyptic prophecy, only the Messiah 
was replaced by the Revolution. 


Something which we do not know moves in the world ; this is a work of God. 

Is not every man waiting? Is not every heart beating? Son of man, go up 
on the high hills and announce what you see. 

I see on the horizon a livid cloud, and round it a red light like the reflection of 
a fire. 

Son of man, what more do you see? 

I see the sea lifting its waves, and the mountains shaking their summits. 

I see the rivers changing their courses, the hills tumbling and filling the val- 
leys. 

Everything shakes and moves, and takes on a new aspect.’ 

Son of man, what more do you see ? 

I see the nations striving tumultuously, and the kings becoming pale under their 
diadems. War is between them, —a deadly war. 

I see one throne broken, two thrones broken, and the nations scatter the frag- 
ments through the world. 

I see a people fighting as the archangel Michael fought against Satan. His 
blows are terrible ; but he is naked, and his enemy is covered with a thick armor. 

O God! he falls, he is struck to death. No, he is only wounded. Marie, the 
Virgin Mother, envelops him with her mantle and takes, him away from the battle- 


field. 


The nation alluded to is Poland, then fighting for independence. 

All the chapters have not this revolutionary tone. There are some 
that sound like Biblical idyls ; some others are poems in prose, full of 
pathos, of grace, of a penetrating charm. Is there not a truly Breton 
sentiment in this ?>— 


What your eyes see, what your hands touch, are but shadows, and the sound 
which enters your ears is but an echo of the mysterious and inner voice which 
adores and prays and moans in the creation. 

For every creature moans, all creation is in labor, and struggles to be born to 
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the true life, to go from night to light, from the region of appearances to the region 
of realities. 

This sun, so brilliant, so fine, is but a vestment, the obscure emblem of the true 
sun, which lightens and warms the soul. 

This earth, so rich, so green, is but a pale garb of Nature ; for Nature also has 
fallen and has sunk with man into atomb, out of which she will emerge. . . . 

The real world is veiled from you. But he who retires inside of himself half 
perceives it in the distance. 

You are sitting on the shore of the ocean of being, but you do not penetrate its 
abysses ; you are walking along by the sea at night, and you see only a little foam 
which is thrown on the shore. 

It is a pity that such lines have not been written in verse, for poems 
in prose cannot live long ; they are like pieces of silver which have 
not been hammered into medals. Still, we can enjoy for a moment the 
perfume of a flower though it must soon die; and we can enjoy this, 
for instance, which sounds a summons in our ear, like a trumpet :— 


Young soldier, whither do you go? 

I go to fight for God and the altars of my country. 

May thy arms be blessed, young soldier! 

Young soldier, whither do you go? 

I go to fight for justice, for the holy cause of nations, for the sacred rights of 
humankind. 

May thy arms be blessed, young soldier ! 

Young soldier, whither do you go? 


And so it goes on. It is quite clear that here the form is everything ; 
suppress this repetition, these pressing questions, following each other 
in rapid succession, and nothing is left but a common-place newspaper 
article. We see also the powerful effect of the figure of rhetoric 
called repetition in this chapter : — 


He was wandering on the earth. May God guide the poor exile! 

I have gone among the nations, and they have looked at me, and I have looked 
at them, and we did not know each other. The exile is everywhere alone. 

When I saw at the dawn of day the smoke of some house rising from a valley, 
I said “ Happy is he who finds a home at night and sits among his friends. The 
exile is everywhere alone.” 

Where go the clouds which the tempest pursues? The tempest pursues me 
too, and never mind whither. The exile is everywhere alone. . . . 

Poor exile, cease to moan! All are banished like thee ; all see fathers, brothers, 
wives, friends, disappear and vanish. 

Our fatherland is not here; in vain does man look for it; what he takes for it is 
but an hostelry for a night. 

He goes wandering on earth. May God guide the poor exile ! 
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The religious feeling is still very deep in the “Paroles d’ un Croy- 
ant ;” these poems in prose are revolutionary, republican, almost so- 
cialistic in their general tendency, but they are Christian. “The man 
who in good faith says, ‘I believe not,’ is in error. There is far down 
in his soul a root of faith which cannot become dry.” /The last poem 
is a vision of heaven, in which Lamennais confesses the Trinity: 


And I saw Christ at the right of the Father, shining with an immortal glory. 

And I saw him also like a mystic lamb sacrificed on an altar ; myriads of angels 
and of men, saved by his blood, surrounded him, and singing his praises, they 
thanked him in the language of heaven. 

And a drop of the blood of the Lamb fell upon nature, which was languishing and 
sick, and I saw it transfigured ; and all its creatures palpitated with a new life and 
raised their voices, and the voices said, “ Holy, holy, holy is He who destroyed 
evil and conquered death!” 

And the Son leaned upon the Father, and the Spirit covered them with his 
shade, and there was between them a mystery divine, and the skies trembled 
silently. 

The court of Rome was not so much moved by this half Dante-like, 
half Biblical style as it was by the revolutionary character of the work 
of a priest. A new encyclical, July 15, 1834, condemned a book “ in- 
considerable by its volume, but immense by its perversity, the detesta- 
ble production of impiety and of audacity, born of darkness for the 
ruin of society, in which is accumulated all that can contribute to the 
perturbation of things divine and human.” The encyclical condemned 
also the theory which Lamennais had adopted in his preceding work, 
and which placed in the reason of mankind the philosophical criterium 
of certitude. Lamennais accepted the truth of revelation when he 
defended this theory ; he had tried to prove the accordance of reve- 
lation with reason. Rome has never submitted the mystery of the 
revelation to the verdict of the philosophical reason of mankind. The 
greatest theologians have considered the reason, the mind, the con- 
science as mere ladders to the truth; they have placed the truth 
above mankind, and have united man and God by the miracle of grace. 
Lamennais had really declared war against Rome in his “ Paroles d’ un 
Croyant.” He expected his condemnation ; he had already rebelled 
in his heart against the dogmatic authority of the Holy See. Still he 
writes to Mlle. de Luciniére on Aug. 7, 1834: “ You are mistaken if 
you suppose that I have trouble in my conscience on account of the 
‘ encyclical of the pope; I have none, and I intend to begin again to 
say the holy mass as soon as I shall be assured that I shall not be 
sent away from the only asylum I have in the world by a public inter- 
diction. I cannot trust in the Bishop of Rennes.” 
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Some efforts were made to induce Lamennais to make a new visit to 
Rome, but he turned a deaf ear to all entreaties. He shut himself 
up as often as he could in his solitude of La Chenais, in Brittany ; 
he found some calm in it; his rebellious spirit was soothed by the si- 
lence and the mystery of Nature. “What joy there is in breathing an 
air which is not infected by cowardice or meanness or hypocrisy or 
avarice! There is in Nature a calm and purity which directly touch 
the soul ; and if the eyes perceive in the distance the whip of divine 
justice which pursues the wicked, we bless the hand which prepares 
for the weak and the oppressed this earth, which is our common heri- 
tage ; we hear the voice which was heard two thousand years ago, and 
which no voice will ever stifle: ‘Venite ad me omnes qui laborate et 
onerati estis et ego reficiam vos.’” In another letter to this same 
friend, he writes :— 


“ ¢ A little book, in a little corner,’ says the author of the ‘Imitation of Christ.’ 
We have severe cold weather here. I do not mindit. .. . if the sun shines a 
moment, I go out and bask in its rays. I prefer even the noise of the tempest in 
the leafless forest, to the confused noise of folly in a drawing-room.” 


From his retreat he had perpetual visions of a new future for 
humanity :— 

“TI avoid the present by two roads, — the road of the past and the road of the 
- future. I converse with the dead of all countries and all ages; I enter into that 
great council of the tomb, where each man, from Job to Byron, recites in turn an 
account of human sufferings. But near pain there is also hope ; and hope is the 
gospel, the word of Christ, who came to save his brethren, and who did save them. 
Christianity cannot perish, and its victory over ‘the world and the princes of the 
world,’ was announced from the beginning.” 

Lamennais condensed his views concerning the future of the peo- 
ple ina book called “Le Livre du Peuple.” I confess that I much 
prefer his correspondence, where the same ideas are expressed in a less 
dogmatic form, with a more easy fluency, and intermixed with remarks 
about persons on the events of the time. 

These letters are full of charming details, but the moral solitude 
of Lamennais was such that his view of the distant world became 
completely perverted. He saw men and things through a succession 
of prisms: he announced the bankruptcy of France when France 
was prosperous; he foretold European wars when Europe was in a 
state of profound peace; he prophesied all sorts of misfortunes, 
like Jeremiah. He was a poet in politics as well as in everything 
else. The vulgar routine of parliamentary government, the struggle 
of parties, the rise and fall of ministerial stars, the tinkering of laws, 
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were things on which he looked with contempt ; he felt always pro- 
phetic ; he had a sympathetic foreknowledge of the vast and mighty 
forces which are always at work in the people beneath the surface of 
parliamentary life. He had become a republican, but a parliamentary 
republic would no more have satisfied his aspirations than a constitu- 
tional monarchy. He was really a socialist, a Christian socialist ; 
he dreamed of a better future for the people, of an alliance between 
Christianity and a pure democracy. In so far, he differed from the 
modern schools of socialism, which have become anti-Christian and 
materialistic. 

The poetical view of history is not necessarily a wrong view. La- 
mennais wrote in 1834 to a friend, the Marquis of Coriolis, “ Brush 
your black coat if you wish to go into mourning for our citizen mon- 
archy.” The citizen monarchy lasted till 1848; but Lamennais saw in 
1834 what M. Guizot and Louis Philippe did not see in 1847. Victor 
Hugo, from his rock. of Jersey, prophesied the fall of Napoleon III, at 
the time when Napoleon III. seemed the arbiter of Europe. The poet 
sees from above, and he sees the. distant undulations of things: the 
politician lives in the valley, among the fields and villages. There is 
no place for the poet in parliamentary assemblies, nor even in the 
daily struggles of polemics. 

After the publication of the “Paroles d’un Croyant,” Lamennais, — 
embittered and discontented, allowed himself to become a tool of the 
party which wished to upset the constitutional government, though it 
gave an unmixed satisfaction to the immense majority of the people. 
His pamphlets of the time are violent denunciations of the ruling 
powers ; he even went so far as to become a defender of the men who 
at various times rose in arms against the established government. He 
was tried, and condemned to imprisonment for one year, for a pam- 
phlet which he published in 1840 under the name of “Le Pays et le 
Gouvernement.” In this pamphlet he described the fortifications of 
Paris, erected by the government of Louis Philippe, as new Bastiles 
set up against the liberties of the people; he denounced the police 
and the system of preventive arrests. “It is the Oriental system, mi- 
nus the rope ; but the punishment is only prolonged. A people who 
bear it ought not to speak of liberty or society. Can we describe as 
‘society’ a collection of human beings who submit to such ignominy? 
It is hardlya kennel.” This ignominy continues in the year 1880, and 
will probably continue forever, as the system of daz/ is quite foreign to 
all French traditions. The conclusion of the pamphlet of Lamen- 
nais was a direct appeal to civil war: “Reform! reform! Let this cry 
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be ‘heard from one end of the country to the other, from Brest to Stras- 
bourg, from Bayonne to Dunkirk. . .. France cannot perish ; the world 
is in need of her. Therefore, I say to the timid, If you do not demand 
a pacific reform, you will have a violent one. Choose!” Lamennais 
had burned his ships; he had become one of the soldiers of the 
champions of the deus ignotus of the Revolution; he had become a 
rebel, and the cosmopolitan apostles of revolution all over Europe 
found in him an ally and friend. He once said, “If I had to choose 
an emblem for my life, it would not be the reed which bends under 
the wind, but the oak broken by the storm,” —“ Je rompe et ne plie 
pas.” A great meditative mind, bred in solitude, has not much apti- 
tude for the struggles of daily politics; his name became a mere 
instrument for a party. He is a sort of prisoner, and sometimes 
reminds us of the poor old lion whom the showman drags from fair 
to fair, and who is homesick for the desert. 

When the revolution of 1848 broke out, Lamennais became a mem- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly. His health did not allow him to 
speak in public, but he hoped to exercise some influence on the assem- 
bly by the publication of a newspaper called the “ Peuple Constitu- 
ant.” His influence, however, amounted to nothing. The noisy 
actors who were on the stage paid little attention to him, and the coup 
d’état of December 2 put an end to his short political career. He re- 
turned to his books, published a translation of the New Testament, and 
found some consolation in translating Dante. It may be said that his 
own mind was of the Dantesque kind. He translated the great poet 
almost word for word ; and, if his work was in consequence somewhat 
too harsh, too crude, too expressive, it preserved at least much of the 
savage beauty of the original. The introduction which he wrote to 
precede his translation was his religious and political testament; for 
he knew that he was dying. He writes on Jan. 16, 1854, these instruc- 
tions: “I will be buried among the poor and as the poor. Nothing 
shall be placed on my tomb, not even asingle stone. My body shall be 
carried directly to the cemetery, without having been placed in any 
church. No letters of invitation shall be sent.” His malady made 
rapid progress, and he died March 19, 1854. I offer no reflections on 
this death and on this last will of a priest. Death is an awful mystery, 
and who knows what thoughts may have gone through the mind of 
the dying old priest, when his mortal vision became obscure, and when 
he felt himself sinking out of life into immortality ? 


AvuGusTeE LAUGEL. 














NUBAR PACHA AND THE ARMENIAN 
CHRISTIANS. 


aye traveller who enters Cairo from the Alexandria Railway 

Station, as he passes through the semi-Oriental street leading 
to Shepperd’s world-famous hotel, is attracted by the appearance of 
the private residences which line each side of the way. Several of 
these are surrounded by high stone walls, jealously shutting out from 
the gardens and their residents the prying gaze of the stranger ; one 
constitutes an exception, for at its open gates sits no Boaé, or gate- 
keeper, and the glimpses you catch of the gardens, and the solid- 
looking dwelling-house environed by them, tempts the passer-by to 
enter. This is the home of the famous Egyptian statesman, Nubar 
Pacha, whose recent return from banishment and present attitude 
towards the Egyptian government are matters of public interest. 
Though born and bred in Egypt, Nubar Pacha, ex-prime minister, is 
an Armenian Christian by blood, lineage, and faith ; and a brief retro- 
spect of his past career and present position will prove that he has 
shown equal fidelity to his principles and faith, and to the land and 
government of his native country, of which he has been one of the 
most patriotic sons. But before giving a rapid sketch of the history 
and character of this remarkable man, —the peer of Reschid Pacha 
in the annals of Eastern statesmanship, — it may not be amiss to say 
a few words concerning the strange race from which he is descended, 
and which now seems destined, through the ordinations of an inscru- 
table Providence, to resume its place among the nations of the earth 
as a power, after a dispersion only paralleled by that of the Jews. 

It was early in the fifth century that Armenia ceased to exist as 
an independent nation, having been partitioned out between her power- 
ful neighbors, the Romans and the Persians. Ancient Armenia once 
signified a territory extending over four hundred and thirty miles of 
longitude and three hundred miles of latitude, but is now divided 
into six separate provinces, under Russian, Persian, Kurdish, and 
Turkish rule. The Scriptural mountain of Ararat — “the primeval 
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centre of diverging nations — has remained, age after age, the great 
barrier between the eastern and western portions of the elder world ; 
and it now forms, as it were, the boundary stone of the three great 
empires of Russia, Persia, and Turkey.” The native historians claim 
the grandson of Japhet as the progenitor of their people, and boast 
of Armenia that “it was the first nation converted as such to the 
Christian faith.” This event occurred as early as A.D. 302, when a 
large portion of the Armenian people received baptism from the 
Parthian Prince Gregory, surnamed “the Enlightener,” who, having 
been instructed in the Christian doctrine at Czsarea in Cappa- 
docia, was consecrated pastor of the newly converted country by 
the Bishop Leontius, who signed the decree of the council at Nice, 
Thereupon the heathen altars were overturned, and Christian 
temples were erected on their sites. The most ancient Christian 
temple of the country, erected on the site of a statue to Hercules, 
is therefore called “The Mother Church.” The Armenian race 
to-day is estimated at not less than 2,000,000 souls, — scattered 
over Turkey in Europe and Asia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, and the Rus- 
sian and Persian provinces. There are a few in India; and all over 
the civilized world some of the race may be found. In Central 
Africa, the spiritual head of that growing Christian empire Abyssinia 
is of Armenian blood and faith. Their Patriarch is appointed 
by the Armenian Patriarch at Jerusalem, and the fierce fanaticism 
of the Abyssinian race gives to their priests immense influence 
over that semi-barbarous people, and over their able and ambitious 
King Johannes. 

Yet Armenia, for twelve centuries, has been no more than “a geo- 
graphical expression,” passing almost into a tradition; and as the 
successive races which overran and occupied her territory made a 
wholesale deportation of the inhabitants, the name, with its significa- 
tion of nationality, has been preserved only in the hearts and mem- 
ories of the scattered people,—resembling the Jews, who, in their 
captivity, sat down by the waters of Babylon and wept as they re- 
membered Zion. Among many other wholesale deportations of Ar- 
menians, it is related that sixty thousand at one time were taken into 
Egypt, and it is probable that Nubar Pacha is the descendant from 
one of those families thus transplanted, which took root and thrived 
in the Egyptian soil. The Armenian population of Egypt is noted 
for its intelligence and respectability ; has accumulated great wealth 
and influence ; and in the persons of Boghos Bey, the uncle of Nubar, 
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of Azakel Beys, father and son, and of Nubar himself has played 
the part relatively, to successive Egyptian viceroys, which Joseph of 
old did to Pharaoh. 

My acquaintance with Nubar Pacha has been a long and an intimate 
one, both in a public and private capacity, dating back to the reign of 
Abbas Pacha, more than twenty years ago, when Nubar was a young 
and promising attaché of the Egyptian Foreign Office, of which his 
uncle, Boghos Bey, an Armenian Christian, had been the shining 
light in the days of Mehemet Ali. That sagacious old Turk had 
placed great confidence in the judgment and integrity of his Arme- 
nian adviser, and promoted him to places of trust and profit, in all of 
which he proved an efficient and faithful servant. The old men in 
Egypt now shake their heads when Nubar’s talents and services are 
mentioned, and say, “Ah, you should have known Boghos!” which, 
however, by no means implies the inferiority of the nephew to the 
uncle, who had vastly less of his opportuities for doing either good or 
evil, but simply shows that the “ laudatores temporis acti” have sur- 
vived the days of Horace and of Rome. 

After the death of the viceroy Abbas, and on the accession of Said 
Pacha in 1854, Nubar Pacha (then Nubar Bey) was rapidly promoted 
to posts of trust, and finally was made Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
while still a young man. He was found equal to the duties of each 
position, as he rose higher and higher in rank and influence with the 
advisers of the viceroy, who was an exceedingly clever and quick- 
witted, though a capricious and idle man. Educated carefully, un- 
derstanding and speaking several languages — French, Italian, Eng- 
lish, and Greek — with great fluency and purity, a diligent student of 
international law, and gifted by nature with a ready intelligence and 
retentive memory, Nubar Pacha would have made his mark in any 
country. But in Egypt many of his gifts and acquirements have 
proved drawbacks instead of advantages, as they have elevated him 
above the level, not only of his associates in the public service and 
of the people, but even of the viceroys whom he has successively 
served. 

The old Eastern methods of management —of indirect intrigue, 
procrastination, and deliberate perfidy, or poison—never were the 
methods of Nubar Pacha; who, in his openness of speech and di- 
rectness of action, more resembles Bismarck than any other statesman 
of our day. Less fortunate than Bismarck, the Egyptian premier 
could not manage his master, nor compel adhesion to his own policy, 
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even when that policy was manifestly to the real interest of his 
superior ; hence his success has been by no means commensurate 
either with his ability or his merits. Admired and appreciated abroad, 
Nubar is to-day, perhaps, the most unpopular man in Egypt; and 
even his return to attend to his private affairs has been most 
grudgingly accorded, after powerful pressure put upon the khedive 
by the foreign powers in his behalf. The old Egyptian or native 
party, now in the ascendant, distrusts and abuses him as an ally of 
England, and as a reformer who would do away with the “ good old 
Egyptian ways” and introduce those new-fangled notions of the 
Christians which are deprecated by all “true believers.” The foreign 
colony in Egypt dislike Nubar for his imperious personal characteris- 
tics and his inaptitude as a jobber, his hands having been always 
clean, — an anomaly in public administration much disapproved of 
by the foreign adventurers and speculators, whose chief object in 
living there is to “ spoil the Egyptians” on the most approved ancient 
and modern methods. 

The ré/e of prime-minister of Egypt, under the last three rulers sof 
that country, Abbas, Satd, and Ismail, has been one of no ordinary 
delicacy and difficulty, requiring very exceptional qualities, both of 
mind and temper. An absolute despotism tempered only by assas- 
sination, interference of the consuls-general of the great powers, or 
intermeddling by the sultan, which always meant hush-money, com- 
bined with a chaotic condition of affairs arising from the attempt to 
graft European methods on the native usages which had the force of 
law, — such were the elements with which Nubar and his reforming 
colleagues had to contend. Added to these, also, was the perpetual 
antagonism of the native Egyptian party, which despised and stub- 
bornly resisted all innovation on the time-honored usages and prim- 
itive methods of their semi-barbarous ancestors and brethren in the 
faith. Finally, there was a capricious sovereign, alternately throwing 
his weight into the one scale or the other. In view of this farrago, it 
will be easily perceived that Egyptian diplomacy was no child’s play. 
He who for thirty successive years could enact the chief part therein, 
with only short intervals of disfavor or deposition, could have been no 
ordinary man, especially when the fact of his having been an Ar- 
menian Christian, ever true to his race and faith, is also taken into 
consideration ; for, disliking the foreign Christian, the Egyptians de- 
spise the native, whose rights and privileges under the law of the 
Koran no true believer is bound to respect. 
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Under the reign of Abbas Pacha, from 1849 to 1854, a retrograde 
policy from the more liberal qne of his grandfather, Mehemet Ali, 
was pursued, Abbas loathing Europeans and their civilization, not 
even learning any Western language, and retaining concessions ac- 
corded by his predecessor only under foreign compulsion. With such 
a monarch the young Nubar could effect but little; so he bided his 
time, doing what he could to advance the introduction of Western 
civilization into Egypt, since he had been carefully indoctrinated 
and trained in European languages and culture. But when the 
“happy despatch” of Abbas at the hands of his own household ser- 
vants took place, and Said Pacha ascended the throne, a career was 
opened to the young diplomatist, although the steps first taken by the 
new viceroy in adopting European methods of administration and 
appointing nominally responsible ministers were halting and uncer- 
tain, and did not proceed very rapidly or very far. 

Nubar was then yet a young man, with brain as well as body 
ripening rapidly under Eastern skies ; and, although promoted rapidly 
t6 posts of trust and responsibility, he knew the viceroy, the country, 
and the people far too well to attempt to travel too fast. He there- 
fore contented himself with paving the way for the reforms which 
he only brought to a partially successful conclusion more than twenty 
years later. It was during the reign of Said, which terminated in 
1862, that the seeds of a better administration of public affairs and 
of the actual participation of the ministry in the government of the 
country began. Before that period absolutism — the one-man power — 
was more marked at Cairo than even at Constantinople, where it ever 
has been tempered by the stern fanaticism of the ulemas, or chief 
priests, as well as by poison. Thus Abbas Pacha of Egypt was 
actually more despotic in his rule over his province than the feeble 
Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid at the Sublime Porte, though paying the while 
to the “ Head of the Faith” most liberal recompense for the privilege 
of being left alone to do as he chose in a land still nominally subject 
to the sultan. 

Satd, of more liberal culture and humane instincts, although arbi- 
trary at times, allowed his despotism to be tempered by justice and 
mercy, and strove to introduce the reign of law into Egypt. He first 
gave actual authority to his ministers and subordinate agents in the 
performance of their respective functions, and encouraged by precept 
and example the adoption of European improvements in habits of life 
and public administration. Capricious as he was in most things, he 
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yet was consistent in his steady appreciation of Nubar’s worth and 
capacity, and employed him in all his negotiations with foreign 
powers through their consuls-general, then (but not now) a mighty 
power in the land. Nubar, as his Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
then enabled to begin the reforms which he afterwards pushed to 
completion in far different shape from his own first conception of 
them, and with entirely different results. For his chief purpose was 
the patriotic one of making the Egyptian government and people 
independent of foreign rule, while securing the blessings of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” to the down-trodden millions 
of Fellaheen, groaning for so many centuries unheeded in their 
“House of Bondage,” from Pharaoh to Abbas. The net result of 
all these efforts, and of the so-styled reforms as enforced by Egypt's 
foreign guardians, has been the release, to a great degree at least, of 
the Egyptian people from their modern Pharaohs, and the substitution 
therefor of a European commission, alien to them in blood, religion, 
character, and interests, whose chief end and aim is to squeeze out of 
the fellah by annual taxation money enough to pay the interest of the 
gigantic public debt accumulated by the reckless khedive, recently 
deposed, for the profit of the European money-lenders. 

Nubar has also succeeded in depriving the consuls-general of their 
jurisdiction over all civil cases in which their respective fellow-subjects 
were interested ; but the substitute has been to set up an imperium 
in imperio, which claims an authority such as the consuls-general 
never dreamed of arrogating over the head of the government him- 
self. This development, however, was not the work of Said’s time, 
nor the fulfilment of Nubar’s purposes, although the vindictive khe- 
dive held him personally responsible therefor, and dismissed and ban- 
ished him in consequence ; refraining from more extreme measures 
only through fear of Nubar’s powerful protectors, — the French and 
English governments. 

When Ismatl succeeded Safd in 1862, he was sagacious enough to 
reverse the ordinary Oriental rule of dismissing and disgracing all 
who had enjoyed place or favor under his predecessor ; and as he pro- 
fessed to be a reforming prince, and was ambitious to inaugurate a 
new era in Egypt, which he dreamed of converting into a civilized 
country by a coup de thédtre, he cordially adopted Nubar and his pro- 
posed reforms. He at once elevated Nubar to higher place and power, 
and listened to his plans for the reform of his government and the 
regeneration of a people of great native capacity, but crushed under a 
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long physical and moral bondage. That Ismatl was in earnest, that he 
saw visions and dreamed dreams at the opening of his meteoric career, 
beginning so brightly and closing so darkly, can neither be doubted 
nor denied by those who have watched the erratic flight of that fallen 
Eastern star, now in disastrous eclipse near the old retreat of Tiberius, 
the island of Capri. 

Much as Ismail Khedive has sinned against his country, his people, 
and his own fair fame in the later days preceding his deposition by 
the foreign powers, yet he certainly did in the beginning strenuously 
and sincerely attempt a great work for the redemption of his race. For 
the first ten years of his reign, practically as well as theoretically, he 
introduced reforms and improvements into Egypt, and into the phys- 
ical and mental condition of his people as well. He certainly strove 
to introduce European improvements and methods in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and in the intellectual advancement of his 
people. His educational efforts alone would be sufficient hereafter © 
to redeem his name and memory from the sweeping reproach which 
his reckless efforts to repudiate his public and private debts have 
brought upon both in the judgment of this most money-loving gen- 
eration, which can forgive anything but insolvency. “The fact is,” said 
Sydney Smith, with equal truth and candor, “ John Bull hates any one 
who does not pay!” and hence Ismail’s fall from grace in English 
eyes, in these latter days, may easily be accounted for ; and as England 
was his chief prop, his destruction was inevitable. 

It is true that he “improved” away many of the most characteristic 
features of Cairo, the loss of which is now bewailed by lovers of the 
picturesque, by converting a portion of his capital into an ugly imita- 
tion of an Italian city, minus the palaces. But he also opened wide 
boulevards where formerly there had been crooked and filthy lanes, 
and erected solid blocks of stone buildings on the sites of the pictur- 
esque, tumble-down old rookeries, with their latticed windows and 
mauresque architecture, built of mud and stone, which formerly de- 
lighted the eyes of artists and tourists, and afforded only the lazy yet 
luxurious discomfort peculiar to Eastern modes of living. 

His governmental improvements were undertaken much in the same 
manner and with similar results. To change long-established forms 
of administration and habits of thought by a government edict and 
the appointment of a new ministry seemed to him the simplest thing 
in the world. But all such efforts are of necessity like those gardens 
which children make by sticking green branches in the ground in full 
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leaf, but without roots, which are green and flourishing for the day, 
but withered and dead on the morrow. Most of Ismail’s reforms had 
really as little root, and their fate has been equally untimely. Only 
those which Nubar devised or partially executed have still some sem- 
blance of life and vigor, and make some promise of bearing fruit. 

Chief among these were the two great ideas of the formation of a 
responsible ministry and parliament, to convert the Egyptian autoc- 
racy into a constitutional monarchy, and the establishment of mixed 
tribunals to administer law and justice on European models for for- 
eigner and native, replacing the consular and native tribunals, which 
had been wont previously to dispense both after their respective 
peculiar fashions. The consular court, presided over by the foreign 
representative, was very much a law unto itself. The native tribunals 
were presided over by native cadis or judges, learned only in the law 
of the Koran, and making that law the sole guide of their decisions, 
when gold was not thrown in to incline the scales of justice, which 
was unhappily too often the case. 

The high aims and objects of Nubar Pacha, for which he labored 
indefatigably for more than twenty years, was to secure the reign of 
law in and over Egypt; not to confine its beneficent effects to that 
petty fraction of its population represented by one hundred thousand 
European aliens, but to extend it to the five millions of native com- 
patriots as well. He flattered himself that he was in the fair way of 
accomplishing this, when the foreign powers consented to merge 
their consular courts in a mixed international tribunal composed of 
foreign and native judges, whose jurisdiction was to be paramount. 
But his hopes have been but imperfectly and partially fulfilled, by 
reason of the obstacles interposed by the jealousy of the khedive and 
of the foreign powers, who whittled down his programme into a frac- 
tional part of his original propositions ; for the tribunals as estab- 
lished have but a limited jurisdiction, being restricted to the civil cases 
in which foreigners are litigants, and destitute of all criminal juris- 
diction except in cases wherein an Officer of those courts is involved. 
They never have been given jurisdiction over the millions of natives, 
whose lives, liberty, and property are still firmly held in the grasp of 
their ignorant native cadis, who still judge according to the Koran 
or the highest bribe, as the case may be. As Jupiter, in Homer's 
Iliad, often treats the prayers of the combatants appealing to him, 
granting one half and dismissing the rest into empty air, so did the 
Khedive Ismail and the high contracting foreign powers deal with 
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poor Nubar’s plan, save that not half of his prayer was granted, but 
only a much smaller fraction. 

Nothing can possibly be more primitive or more prompt than what 
may by courtesy be termed Egyptian justice, when the contestants do 
not cause a conflict in the impressions of the cadi by casting coins of 
smaller or larger value into the scale, and preventing an immediate 
decision until those weighty reasons have ceased to affect the waver- 
ing balance. The famous judgment of Solomon, given in one of his off- 
hand open-air sessions, wherein he acted both as judge and jury, has 
been the model of judicial administration in the East, with, however, 
but a small modicum of the wisdom and equity which gave savor and 
substance to the renderings of that royal judge. Throughout Islam 
the Koran and common-sense are the bases of those judgments into 
which bribery does not enter, — unhappily a small proportion where im- 
portant interests are involved. Justice there is often not only without 
her scales, but blindfold as well. 

Against the crying abuses of such a system Nubar Pacha sternly 
and manfully set his face, rightly judging that laws without justice 
availed nothing, and that security of person, property, and rights con- 
stitutes the only substantial basis of permanent national prosperity. 
So far as the mixed tribunals have been permitted to extend their juris- 
diction, and as a school to the natives of a better and purer adminis- 
tration of justice than the irregular methods to which they are still 
subjected, just so far are those tribunals proving useful to the Egyp- 
tian country and people. Yet it will be seen that they, as yet, only 
partially subserve the great purpose for which Nubar tasked his active 
brain and busy hands during so many long years, and in the prosecu- 
tion of which he lost his personal prestige, power, and popularity both 
with prince and people, sharing the too common lot of all reformers 
in all ages and places. 

In the case of Nubar, peculiar causes explain this ingratitude on 
the part of his sovereign. For the Khedive Ismail was compelled 
to answer his clamorous creditors before-these very tribunals of his 
own creation, and had his royal equipages attached upon judgment 
rendered by them against his own royal person, for his own private 
indebtedness. Thereupon he swore in his wrath that Nubar had laid 
a trap for him in the creation of these tribunals, and he pursued the 
ill-starred minister with all the rancor which he dared to display 
against one doubly privileged and assured of foreign protection, as a 
Christian, a protégé of the great powers, and the ally of Europe in 
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this great reform. The vindictive sovereign deprived him of place 
and power, and drove him into exile, though not daring to touch his 
person or property ; and when Nubar was forced back upon Ismail 
by England and France, as part of the composite ministry of Wilson- 
de Bligniéres, he submitted to the unwelcome presence only six 
weeks. The coup d'état drove Nubar again into exile, but in his 
fall he dragged his enemy with him down to ruin; for this act hast- 
ened the khedive’s own deposition. Even the young khedive, Senfik, 
who has not espoused his father’s quarrels, seems to have little love 
for Nubar, having reluctantly consented to his return to Egypt, and 
not recalled him to participation in public affairs. Whether the ser- 
vices of this able statesman can long be dispensed with in a country 
which is not rich in such products, is a problem which time alone can 
solve. But the life and labors of Nubar Pacha must in any event 
constitute a bright page in the history of modern Egypt. Though 
the active brain is allowed no longer to plot and plan for Egyptian 
progress and civilization, though the strong hand be powerless to 
hurt or heal the body politic, yet much of the work already done 
cannot be undone, and will survive the workman and those who helped 
or hindered him. To Nubar Pacha are due not only the improvements 
actually commenced in the administration of justice between native and 
European, which he sought to extend to the entire populatiorrof Egypt, 
but also the better knowledge of Egypt’s wants and wishes by Euro- 
pean statesmen, previously utterly deaf and blind to both, accepting 
half-truths (often the most dangerous falsehoods) as whole ones, and 
meddling and muddling much in consequence. 

In his earlier days Nubar Pacha was a round-faced, smiling, smooth- 
spoken young man, exceedingly pleasant and plausible in manner and 
speech, and calculated to conciliate all with whom he came in contact. 
Persuasion seemed then his forte; the hand of steel was covered with 
the glove of velvet, and strength was subordinated to the arts of pleas- 
ing and persuading his interlocutors. But time, ill health, disappoint- 
ments, and conflicts with rivals whom he scorned have set their seal 
on his face and figure, and have given to both another semblance, 
He now looks older than his age, which cannot much exceed fifty 
years ; the once round face has grows sharp and worn, and the lines 
of thought and care furrow its for »rly smooth surface. To him 
may fitly be applied the description given of Bertram, by Walter 
Scott : — 
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“ Roughened the brow, the temples bared, 
The sable hairs with silver shared ; 
Yet left, what age alone could tame, 
The lip of pride, the eye of flame!” 


Such is the outward semblance of Nubar Pacha now, with cigarette 
in constant combustion beneath the grizzled moustache. As he is a 
Christian in faith and practice, so his life and manners conform to the 
usages and habits of Christian lands and Western culture. Sur- 
rounded by a charming family, and blessed with an equally charming 
and accomplished wife, like himself of Armenian descent, he is emi- 
nently home-loving and domestic, and is seen to great advantage in the 
midst of his home-circle, where he exercises an unbounded hospitality. 
His house and grounds at Cairo are large, but unostentatious, for he 
has no taste for show or extravagance. 

His personal appearance is striking and distinguished, with some- 
thing Oriental in it, although in dress, manners, and speech he might 
be mistaken for a polished French or Italian gentleman. As a cour- 
tier he was never very successful, yet, when younger, he could be as 
“politic with a friend” as befits that calling. But in later years he 
has lost that habitude, and his coldness, if not arrogance, of manners 
and ‘speech has alienated friends and further embittered enemies, 
from the khedive down to the butterfly courtiers around him. The 
complaint of each and all was that Nubar was too uncompromising, 
too unsympathetic, and too grimly in earnest to smooth away small 
impediments. Impatient of contradiction in matters which he knew 
that he comprehended best, he has not spared the feelings of adver- 
saries, and has been wont contemptuously to dismiss them and their 
suggestions “ without phrases,” as the Abbé Siéyes said on voting for 
the execution of his king, and thus he has raised up a host of warm 
enemies and lukewarm friends. Nor was he more politic with his 
European allies, whose ignorance and incapacity were equally distaste- 
ful to him, and whose support also he has thus lost. So that when his 
dismissal came, no voice was raised, either abroad or at home, to pro- 
test against its injustice and its impolicy. England and France, who 
dragged him into an attitude of hostility to the late khedive, offered 
him up as a scapegoat to pacify that vindictive ruler, whom they have 
pensioned off at an annual sum of a quarter of a million of dollars 
(to be paid by Egypt) ; and they regard Nubar Pacha as greatly their 
debtor because they procured for him permission to return to Egypt 
as a private citizen. 
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If republics be indeed ungrateful, we have here also a striking 
illustration of the gratitude of older governments reputed the most 
liberal and progressive in Europe. Yet no word of complaint has 
passed the lips or fallen from the pen of the statesman whom they 
thus decoyed and betrayed. With a stoicism and self-command 
worthy of an ancient Ronian, Nubar has wrapped himself up in the 
cloak of his own dignity, and submitted to his fate in silence. Happy 
is it for him that he can surround himself with such consolations as 
his Cairene home can offer; and happier still if, content with the 
renown of which no kings or courts or “scurvy politicians” can rob 
him, he now should banish all ambitious dreams of further preferment 
among so ungrateful a people. One career might not be unworthy of 
him. A short time ago the European powers spoke of him as pos- 
sible Prince of Bulgaria. Should they reconstitute Armenia, that 
position were fitter still for Armenia’s greatest son. 

EDWIN DE LEON, 

















HENRY TIMROD. 


A FRENCHMAN, who had the Parisian partiality for apparent 
paradox, once remarked, with an almost imperceptible shrug 
of his facile shoulders, “ Poets are scarce in America, because 
everybody writes verses.” This statement at first glance appears to 
run counter to the grand truth of the effect of competition ; but an 
examination of our current literature may convince us that the 
Frenchman is right. A great supply of mediocrity indicates, indeed, 
a corresponding demand, and consequently it appears that it does 
not “ pay” to be a great poet. Literary travellers complain that our 
poems, plays, and art-works generally are not American, do not 
smack of the soil, and cannot be regarded as other than more or less 
skilful variations of Old-World forms. But they forget, while saying 
this, that greatness in art means universality, and that genius, like the 
sun, is cosmopolitan. Prometheus and Hamlet, Ulysses and Falstaff, 
are types of eternal significance among all races. So every part of 
Poe’s “ Raven” has its more than musical thrill for a common Greek or 
Persian, to whom Longfellow’s “ Evangeline” would be a tedious tale. 
Portions of the latter might charm them for a moment ; but the sense 
of power — supreme power, mental and spiritual — which they must 
feel in one stanza of the “ Raven” would outweigh all the fragmentary 
impressions of a dozen “ Evangelines.” Yet the one poet has made 
money out of his gift, and found his graceful lines cast in pleasant 
places, while the other fought unsuccessfully with frequent hunger 
and its quick follower, quenchless thirst. Truly, for him to be a great 
poet did not “pay.” Poetry is not now the strong fact which it was 
in those old days when the lame schoolmaster Tyrtzus filled the sol- 
diers’ hearts with mighty valor by his spirited verses ; yet that power 
and its effect still remain in the world. Australian bushmen exult in 
the galloping rhymes of their brave, ill-fated Gordon ; and the men of 
our Southern States kindle from crown to foot, if you quote them a 
ringing couplet from their own obscure lyrists. For one of these I 
now ask a kindly hearing. He is known slightly but favorably in the 
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North, and Whittier has warmly commended him as the best of 
Southern singers ; yet to most readers, I believe, the name of Henry 
Timrod will present the doubtful charm of novelty. He was born in 
1829, and died in 1867, having passed through many toils and 
troubles with that serene cheerfulness which is the best “ outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.” But of his life I do not 
mean to speak, except so far as his poems illustrate and explain it. 
An incomplete edition of his works, gotten up by Paul Hayne, and 
published by Hale & Son, of Murray Street, New York, was handed 
to me by a friend of the dead poet, with a request that I would read it, 
and be convinced that the South had given birth to a true singer. I 
took the volume with a certain incredulous prejudice, which, however, 
quickly vanished. From the first page to the last the reader is led 
lightly and unwittingly along by the subtile spell of a simplicity fer- 
vid yet tender, strong yet delicate, like the tendrils of ivy. The 
dedication to Timrod’s English wife recalls to a classic memory the 
easy elegance of Catullus :— 


“T feel, while now with reverence meet 
I lay my volume at your feet, 
As if through your dear self I pay 
(For many a deep and deathless lay ; 
For noble lessons, nobly taught ; 
For tears, for laughter, and for thought ;) 
A portion of the mighty debt 
We owe to Shakspeare’s England yet.” 


These are verses by whose melody Poe might have been enrap-, 
tured, and of whose finish Pope would have been proud. Again, in’ 
the opening poem to his wife, could anything be better than, — 


‘‘ All birds that love the English sky 
Throng round my path when she is nigh: 
The blackbird from a neighboring thorn 
With music brims the cup of morn,  — 
And in a thick, melodious rain 
The mavis pours her mellow strain. 
But only when my Katie’s voice 
Makes all the listening woods rejoice, 
I hear — with cheeks that flush and pale — 
The passion of the nightingale.” 


The eighth line of this fragment calls to mind Virgil's luscious 
liquidity in the “ First Eclogue” : — 
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\ 
‘¢ Tu, lentus in umbra, 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas.” 


Very different indeéd is the spirit of the lyric entitled “ Carolina.” 
Putting aside all partisan feelings, and looking at it from the neutral 
ground of art, may it not be pronounced superior to any martial 
Greek poetry now extant? 


“] hear a murmur, as of waves 
That grope their way through sunless caves, 
Like bodies struggling in their graves, 
Carolina! 


“ And now it deepens ; slowly grand 
It swells, — as, rolling to the land, 
An ocean broke upon thy strand, 
Carolina! 


“Shout! let it reach the startled Huns, 
And roar with all thy festal guns ! 
It is the answer of thy sons, 
Carolina ! 


“From thy dead breast, by foemen trod, 
No helpless child shall cry to God ; 
All shall be safe beneath thy sod, 
Carolina!” 


The fineness of these extracts all Northerners will appreciate, and 
forgive the appellation of “Huns” for the sake of the rhyme. His 
next poem, also martial in character, is throughout as drum-like as 
this : — 

“ Come with the weapons at your call, 
With musket, pike, or knife ; 
He wields the deadliest blade of all 
3 Who lightest holds his life.” 


And then, in a “Serenade to One Dreaming,” with what dainty 
voluptuousness he sings ! — 


“O dearest, may the elves that sway 
Thy fancies come from emerald plots,” 
Where they have dozed and dreamed all day 
In hearts of blue forget-me-nots ! 
And one, perhaps, will whisper thus : , 
‘ Awake and light the darkness, Sweet ! 
While thou art revelling with us, 
He watches in the lonely street.’” 
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In “The Two Portraits,”—a playful poem on Wifehood versus 
Maidenhood,—there is enough didacticism to satisfy Wordsworth’ 


and completely disgust Poe; but the grace of the handling very | 


often transmutes the preaching into poetry :— 


“ But ah! through cares alone we reach 
The happiness that mocketh speech ; 
In the white courts beyond the stars 
The noblest brows are seamed with scars.” 


Perhaps Timrod’s greatest poem is the political ode which bears the | 


somewhat pedantic name of “ Ethnogenesis.” Too partisan and too | 
long for presentation here, it would however captivate almost any 


reader, and will, I believe, be ranked near to Dryden's “Feast of 
Alexander” and Lowell’s magnificent “Commemoration Ode.” 

The love that crowned and etherealized Timrod’s existence has 
found but slight expression in his poems; it is rather the accom- 
paniment undertoning all his music. From the piercing sweet- 
ness of the few but oft-repeated notes of some forest warbler, one is 
fain to fancy that an immeasurable joy has been crowded into his 
little life ; so it is with Timrod, for though he seems to have held 
his marriage-life a sacred secret, yet continual echoes of it steal into 
his poems, and hint of such pathetic bliss as often startles by its 
over-sweetness. 

Though so short was the span of this man’s being, yet we cannot 
but envy and admire it, so full of calm happiness it seems. Poverty 
or its shadow never left him ; yet he possessed so great an income of 
delight that he could lavish it endlessly on others. Life to him was 
no butterfly-chase through a various tropical garden: it was work, 
severe and ceaseless, so that it remains a wonder how he could have 
found time for the thorough study and practice which his intellectual 
level shows. Evenness in quality of artistic productions results from 
continuous cultivation and knowledge of one’s own range and limits. 
Hence comes it that, although Buchanan Reid, in the opinion of un- 
biassed European critics, has produced two poems finer than Longfel- 
low or Lowell ever wrote, yet we cannot speak of him in the same 
breath, because his lack of evenness is so discordant and so repels his 
readers. Reid was too lazy both for painting and poetry; he pre- 
ferred to sing without cultivating his voice or knowing his compass, 
which accounts for his general flatness. But Timrod always sings 
true ; and you may be sure, wherever you open his volume, to find, as 
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in the “ Sortes Virgilianz,” a line of peculiar and vital meaning. His 


" style, midway between the elaborateness of Tennyson and the weedy 


naturalness of Wordsworth, bears a great resemblance to Lowell's, 
but has perhaps more grace and less power. In some places it is col- 
orless, sculptural, Poéan, and you forget the fact of reading, so won- 
derfully does the thought become an almost visible presence. A few 
traces of imitation, appearing in his earlier lays, point to Tennyson, 
but with a similarity of spirit more than form, —a likeness which lay 
in the nature of the man, and would have grown out in its own earnest 
way, had Tennyson never existed. He displays a certain curiosa 
felicitas in the beginnings and endings of several poems, which makes 
them linger on the mind when weightier verses have slipped away. 
This does not result from verbal trickery, but happens just as the 
smile of some plain woman makes you a friend from the moment 
of meeting, while a more faultless beauty may fade from fancy when 
she leaves the sight. As an example of this quality, here are a few 
lines from the beginning of a very humble lay: — 


“ Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air 
Which dwells with all things fair, — 
Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 


“In the deep heart of every forest-tree 
The blood is all a-glee, 
And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 


“ At times a fragrant breeze comes floating by, 
And brings, you know not why, 
A feeling as when eager crowds await 
Before some palace-gate 


“ Some wondrous pageant; and you scarce would start 
If from a beech’s heart 
A blue-eyed dryad, stepping forth, should say, 
‘Behold me! I am May!’” 


The “Vision of Poesy,” his longest work, has the marks of ex- 
treme youth ; and although it contains fine passages, and shows his 
faculty of curious felicity, yet its theme appears too subtly philosophi- 
cal for the medium of perfect poetic utterance. If one has time, how- 
ever, and a fondness for literary by-paths, it would repay perusal in 
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connection with Shelley’s “ Alastor,” on which it may be styled a 
sort of poetical commentary. The melancholy of Timrod is never 
like Byron’s, blackness and lightning; nor like Poe’s, polar night: 
it is, rather, in his own words, — 


“ A shadowy land, where Joy and Sorrow kiss, 
Each still to each corrective and relief ; 

Where dim delights are brightened into bliss, 
And nothing wholly perishes but grief. 


“ Ah me! not dies, no more than Spirit dies ; 
But in a change like death is clothed with wings. 
A serious angel, with entrancéd eyes, 
Looking to far-off and celestial things.” 


And this dreamy melancholy is just that kind which, like Chopin’s, 
can ripple off into chords of tender playfulness. His “ Praeceptor 
Amat” should be lingered over in a jessamine arbor, where, if the 
low wind sounds like a sigh, the sigh is perfumed by the breath of 
rival flowers. In passion,—for he could play on that string like- 
wise, — “The Problem” seems to me truer and more spontaneous 
than Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall.” Of the little poem called 
“A Year's Courtship” I cannot speak with too much warmth. Far 
beyond anything of the sort in Heine, it is only equalled in glow and 
grace by that master of Latin music, half-forgotten Catullus. Al- 
though, as I have said, Timrod’s work shows an evenness remarkable | 
in his case, he has yet one surprise in store for his readers under the 
title, “ Too Long, O Spirit of Storm!” which possesses the white fire, 
the passionate subtilty, of Shelley : — 


“ Too long, O Spirit of Storm, 
Thy lightning sleeps in its sheath ! 
I am sick to the soul of yon pallid sky 
And the moveless sea beneath. 


‘¢ Come down in thy strength on the deep! 
- Worse dangers there are in life, 
When the waves are still and the skies look fair, 
Than in their wildest strife. 


“ A friend I knew, whose days 
Were as calm as this sky overhead ; 
But one blue morn that was fairest of all, 
The heart in his bosom fell dead. 
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“* And they thought him alive while he walked 
The streets that he walked in youth : 
Ah ! little they guessed the seeming man 
Was a soulless corpse in sooth. 


“ Come down in thy strength, O Storm, 
And lash the deep till it raves! 
I am sick to the soul of this quiet sea, 
Which hides ten thousand graves.” 


This contains that profound philosophy which prompted Carlyle to 
say, “Let a man do something,— anything rather than nothing. 
Evil is better than stagnation.” Action is everything; and when one 
hears some prosy wiseacre saying, “ Ah! you know, if Byron had only 
been moral!” or, “If Poe had only been temperate!” etc., one cannot 
but see that in such case, though much better for themselves, their 
value for the outside world had been vastly lessened. Some natures 
like these, full of eccentricity and turmoil, are as necessary to the 
world as manure to the soil. How many hearts have been touched 
and softened by Byron’s address to his daughter! And what a sermon 
is “Don Juan” on the vanity of everything, except what the Don and 
Byron had always needed,—a home! How much are we indebted 
to Poe, not merely for the profoundly beautiful works he left us, but 
likewise for the lesson which his trials and his falls illustrate! Deeps 
in the heart and mind must have explorers, to whose revelations, be 
what they may, it behooves us to give heed. The diver who brings us 
a pearl of beauty may surely be allowed to describe what monsters he 
encountered in his perilous plunge. But the rarity of such natures 
must ever be their best recommendation, or rather their excuse for 
being. One Byron, one Poe, and one De Musset are enough for their 
generations, — enough, perhaps, for all time. The world wants healthy 
singers father than unhappy Titans. People are wisely weary of 
Swinburne, who has prostituted great rhythmic talents to the produc- 
tion of what one critic most aptly terms “the dithyrambs of Sodom, 
Gomorrah, and Paris.” A strong and proper disgust has arisen 
against him, in spite of his marvellous tunefulness. A satyr throned 
in a charnel, and playing a medley of piercing pruriency with sudden 
starts of sweetness to an admiring audience of worms, is a novel but 
not long-pleasing sight. “One must eat a peck of dirt in his life,” said 
the pert waiter to a fastidious nobleman. “Yes, you d—d scamp, but 
not all at once!” was the reply, which inculcates the artistic moral of 
proportion which Swinburne and the comrades of his sty would do well 
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to meditate. The purity of Timrod is, perhaps, the distinctive qual- 
ity of his poetry, as of his life. -Recognizing the fact that others may 
be coarse, and rightly so, for the sake of variety in human nattdre, 
he seems, with a hearty love for this world and all its pleasures, to 
have moved naturally on the loftiest planes of being, while sympa- 
thizing with the lowest. He says, in one of his sonnets, which Gil- 
more Simms was never tired of quoting, — 


“ There is no unimpressive spot on earth! 
The beauty of the stars is over all.” 


Of his relation to poetry as an art there is little to be said. He has 
not, like Poe and Tennyson, created new forms of style and verse ; 
but he presents, in his small volume, more quotable lines in propor- 
tion to the quantity than any writer since Byron. The perfection of 
his rhythm seems unstudied, and no signs of the labor cling to the 
completion. Even his airiest trifles of rambling rhyme are polished 
and carved like Chinese chess-men ; for the earnestness of his nature 
bestowed beauty and value on mere motes of the moment as much as 
on the stars of eternity. Listen to the song of “ The Lily” :— 


“ Lily, lady of the garden, 
Let me press my lip to thine! 
Love must tell its story, Lily, 
Listen thou to mine! 


“ Two I choose to know the secret, — 
Thee, and yonder wordless flute ; 
Dragons watch me, tender Lily, 
And thou must be mute. 


“ There ’s a maiden, and her name is —=, 
Hist! Was that a rose-leaf fell ? 
See, the rose is listening, Lily, 
And the rose may tell ! 


“ Lily-browed and lily-hearted, 
She is very dear to me. 
Lovely? Yes, if being lovely 
Is — resembling thee. 


“ Six to half a score of summers 
Make the sweetest of the ‘ teens,” — 
Not too yoting to guess, dear Lily, 
What a lover means. 
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‘¢ Laughing girl and thoughtful woman, 

I am puzzled how to woo. 

Shall I praise or pique her, Lily ? 
Tell me what to do.” 





Then the lily answers : — 4 


“ Silly lover, if thy lily 
Like her sister lilies be, 
Thou must woo, if thou wouldst wear her, 
With a simple plea. 


“ Love’s the lover’s only magic, 
Truth the very subtlest art ; 
Love that feigns and lips that flatter 
Win no modest heart. 


“ Like the dewdrop in my bosom, 
Be thy guileless language, youth! 
Falsehood buyeth falsehood only ; 
Truth must purchase truth. 





* As thou talkest at the fireside, 
With the little children by, 
As thou prayest in the darkness, 
When thy God is nigh, — 


“With a speech as chaste and gentle, / 
And such meanings as become 
Ear of child or lips of angel, 
Speak, or be thou dumb ! 


** Woo her thus, and she shall give thee 
Of her heart the sinless whole, 
All the girl within her bosom, 
r And her woman’s soul.” 


From this can be divined what simple yet sacred melodies were 
in store for us, had the poet lived to a ripe age. How delicious this 
would be, if set to music, with a baritone voice for the first six verses, 
and a contralto for the lily’s reply! 

The private life of Timrod was singularly uneventful. Of course, 
like every Carolinian, he was deeply infected with the doctrine of 
State Rights, and also with the characteristic cavalier prejudices 

‘against people of the North. After the war Timrod lived two years, . 
4 of which the story is brief and monotonous. Frequent hunger and 
ceaseless anxiety for his sick wife brought on at last, in a frame never 
very strong, violent hemorrhages from the lungs, from the effects of 
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which he soon died. The story of his end, as told by his sister-in- 
law, seems to me ineffably touching. As he recovered consciousness 
and calm in one of the last convulsions, he said quietly, “I am 
dying.” —“ Yes, dear,” whispered his sister; “ you will soon be at 
rest.” —“ True,” he replied in struggling tones of intense pathos, 
“but love is sweeter than rest.” The parting with his adored wife 
was his final, supreme agony, after which a crown of calm descended 
upon him, and his brows wore a light like inspiration. He partook, 
for the first time, of the Holy Communion of the Anglican Church ; 
and then, as the shadows gathered closer, he said, in a cool, clear 
voice, like some philosophical dissecter, “It seems like two tides, — 
two tides advancing and retreating, — these powers of Life and Death. 
Now the dark wave recedes: but wait, — it will advance again, tri- 
umphant.” After a little, he murmured, “So this is Death! How 
strange! Were I a metaphysician, I would analyze it; but as it is, I 
can only watch.” The long, slow night wore through; and his wife, 
in the gray of the morning, took her sister’s place at the bedside. The 
sufferer was burning with thirst; but the last spoonful of water she 
gave to him he could not swallow. “Never mind,” he whispered, “I 
shall soon drink of the River of Eternal Life.” And so, with love to 
light the way of faith, the spirit of Henry Timrod went out, calmly 
beautiful, into the Unknown Dark, just as the sun was coming forth 
to his eternal task of glory and of good. The slumber of the poet 
softened into death at the very hour which he had long foretold, — 
the hour when Nature seems most to rejoice ; when birds sing high- 
est, brooks run freshest, and flowers look sweetest. Was it a wel- 
come or a farewell to him? Not a marble monument, not even a 
plain stone, marks his last resting-place in the ruinous cemetery at 
Columbia ; but a good life needs no epitaph. 


Henry AUSTIN. 
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+ Tsang pending election, in which the Republicans have nominated 

an experienced and accomplished statesman, and the Democrats 
a distinguished soldier of the Union army, recalls the election during 
the war, when the Republicans had renominated President Lincoln, 
and the Democrats rallied under “the young Napoleon,” General 
George B. McClellan. On the standard borne by the victor of An- 
tietam was the now historic declaration of his party, — that the war 
was a failure and unjust. That was the issue, sharp and clear, illus- 
trated by the Democratic record and presented by the Democratic 
platform, of which the binding force upon the candidate had been 
defined by Mr. Buchanan, when, after his nomination, he said, “I must 
square my conduct to that platform, and insert no new plank, nor take 
one from it.” 

A stranger, regarding only the opposing leaders, would have learned 
from their respective positions in the national service but little of the 
historic struggle which during three generations had developed the 
antagonisms, social, moral, and political, between the opposing forces, 
first of slavery and freedom, and next of that State sovereignty 
which Washington had stigmatized as “that bantling —I had liked 
to have said monster,” and the Constitutional nationality of our 
consolidated Union, ordained, as Patrick Henry said in the Virginia 
Convention, “not by ‘we the States,’ but by ‘we the people of the 
United States.’” Looking simply at the candidates, and regarding 
the election as a choice of men to prosecute the war for the preserva- 
tion of the republic, the stranger might not unreasonably have deemed 
the famous soldier and accomplished strategist infinitely preferable for 
the work to the gentle, jesting, and peace-loving civilian. 

But behind the Western rusticity of Lincoln and the West Point 
training of McClellan, the common sense of America, equally at the 
North and at the South, saw the rival parties, on whose contest, then 
transferred in part from the ballot-box to the battle-field, depended 
the question whether the Republic of Washington should stand or 
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fall, and whether a slave Confederacy should rise upon the ruins. 
The Democratic candidates, McClellan and Pendleton, were cheered 
along the rebel lines of Petersburg in response to the shouts from 
our soldiers for Lincoln; while the Charleston “Mercury” said: 
“McClellan’s election on the Chicago platform must lead to peace and 
independence ;” and the Charleston “ Courier” added : “ Our success 
in battle insures the success of McClellan ; our failure leads to his 
defeat.” This fact alone might explain an epithet used by the late 
Daniel F. Dickinson, who, with those other chiefs of the party, Stephen 
A. Douglas, General Cass, Francis B. Cutting, Senator Wright, General 
Dumont, of Kentucky, John A. Dix, Peter Cooper, Lyman Tremain, 
Joseph Holt, of Kentucky, Generals Logan, McClernand, and Wallace, 
of Illinois, Governor Todd, of Ohio, and General Butler, of Massachu- 
setts, came out from the Democratic party and arrayed themselves on 
the part of the Government. Mr. Dickinson referred to his former 
associates, who sympathized with the rebels and opposed the Govern- 
ment at the polls as the rebels opposed it in the field, as the “ Hessian 
Democracy ;” and this may recall the reply of General Garfield in 
1870 to Mr. Niblack, of Indiana, who insisted that the expenditure 
and burdens of the war were properly chargeable to the Republican 
party. General Garfield concluded his answer with these words : — 


“T say, as a matter of current history, that it was the great hope of the rebels of 
the South that the assistance of the Democratic party of the North would divide 
our forces and overcome all our efforts; that at the ballot-box the Democrats at 
home would help the cause which they were maintaining in the field. It was that, 
and that alone, which protracted the war and created our immense debt. I come, 
therefore, to the door of your party, gentlemen on the other side, and I lay down 
at your threshold every dollar of the debt, every item of the stupendous total which 
expresses the great cost of the war ; and I say if you had followed Douglas, there 
would have been no debt, no blood, no burden.” 


Europe, as it intently watched the struggle, saw as by intuition its 
bearing upon the Old World. So soon as an unfortunate error into 
which these foreigners had been partially led in regard to the causes 
of the war had been corrected, the instinctive sympathies of the 
different European classes promptly arrayed themselves on the one 
side or on the other. Those who held to the divine right of kings 
and aristocrats to rule by privilege sided with the aristocracy of 
Slavery ; and those who believed in the equal and universal rights 
of man as conferred by God and Nature, and who desired institutions 
based on justice and designed for progress, — that is to say, the schol- 
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ars and thinkers, and the great working classes of Europe, wherever 
they were not crushed and blinded by tyranny, ignorance, and super- 
stition, — gave all their sympathies to the cause of Union and of Free- 
dom. Americans who were in Europe during the last years of the war, 
or soon after its close, know how strongly marked were the lines of 
aristocratic sympathy with the Slave-power of the South, and of popu- 
lar sympathy with the freedom and intelligence of the North ; and this, 
too, in Roman Catholic countries, despite the attitude assumed in our 
contest by the sovereign pontiff, when that monarch addressed the 
memorable Latin letter (Dec. 3, 1863) from St. Peter’s to the “ illus- 
trious and honorable Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate 
States of America,” stating that he had received “with all suitable 
welcome” the persons sent to him by Davis, giving the pontifical 
approval to Davis's “ desire for, peace and tranquillity,” and expressing 
the hope that the other “people of America and their rulers ” would 
“adopt resolutely the part of peace.” 

The tributes to the memory of Lincoln from foreign bodies and 
associations, and especially from the working classes of Europe, which 
were embodied in a volume by the State Department, were often 
touching and significant, and our consuls used to relate incidents in 
their own experience that well deserve kindly remembrance. On one 
occasion our consul at Genoa was advised by a deputation that nu- 
merous guilds, which were about to celebrate a grand national anni- 
versary, would be glad of the privilege of saluting the American flag. 
It was displayed at their request; and as the guilds in procession 
passed the consulate, they dipped their banners, which were in mourn- 
ing for Lincoln, to the Stars and Stripes, — the emblem of national 
unity, of universal freedom, of sturdy resistance to the Slave-power of 
America, aristocratic and despotic, and of defiance to the threatened 
intermeddling of European courts. 

A little earlier in the war, after the decisive news from Grant at 
Vicksburg and Meade at Gettysburg had astonished and enlightened 
the courts and cabinets which believed that we were hastening to our 
fall, an aged peasant slowly entered the consulate at Genoa, and said, 


with simple courtesy : — 


“ Mr. Consul, my name is unknown to you; I have no right to intrude on you; 
but if you will kindly permit me this privilege, I would like to say how sincerely we 
rejoice in your great victories. We know that you are fighting our battles. I am 
old and shall never see it, but our children and grandchildren will reap the fruit of 


your struggles, and will bless your country.” 
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The venerable Genoese, as he followed the contest “in the Great 
Republic,” instirictively felt that on its issue would depend, not simply 
the future of our Western World, but the dearest hopes and highest 
interests of mankind, as they are affected by freedom and right, or by 
class legislation and oppression. “ Everywhere,” said that true-hearted 
English scholar, Goldwin Smith, “ it is felt to be, as in truth it is, a 
contest between the great parties that divide mankind, — the party of 
justice and of the future; the party of privilege and of the past.” 
The London “ Times” said: “Since the days of ancient Rome, no 
question so important has been submitted to popular decision ;” and 
the remark may be fitly recalled at each presidential] election which 
shall involve the issues and their far-extending results. If we are 
in danger of forgetting the principles for which we then fought, 
and being lulled into a false security, we may be reminded of the prin- 
ciples involved in the present contest by the stirring appeals of the 
watchful, resolute, unforgetting leaders of the South. “ Consider,” 
said General Wade Hampton in his speech at Staunton, rallying the 
Virginians to Democratic harmony in support of the solid South and 
Hancock, —“ consider what Lee and Jackson would do were they 
alive: these are the same principles for which they fought for four 
years. Remember the men who poured forth their life-blood on 
Virginia soil, and do not abandon them now.” The words, it is true, 
were addressed to Southern ears ; and if the New York “ World,” as 
is charged, omitted them in reproducing Hampton's speech, the 
motive for the omission by that influential Democratic sheet will not 
diminish their interest at this juncture for the Northern people. 


It has been a matter of general comment and gratulation that the 
presidential candidates are one and both gentlemen of prominence 
and respectability ; and, while there is no reasonable objection to can- 
didates for public office being subjected to the severest scrutiny, 
public opinion has properly frowned upon partisan attempts to blacken 
their characters. Mr. Garfield has been well described as a repre- 
sentative of the best type of New England civilization, as developed 
in the great West; and although, as Mr. Horace White remarked in 
the last “ International Review,” “his nomination came without plan, 
without preconcert, and without the privity of the candidate himself,” 
the fitness of the choice is shown by the simple fact that he was the 
leader, able, eloquent, and trusted, of the Republican party in the 
House of Representatives, —a post similar to that held by Mr. Glad- 
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stone in the House of Commons, when recently selected, with a pro- 
priety recognized even by his opponents, for the premiership of the 
empire under a Liberal government. The identification of Mr. Gar- 
field with the Republican party, in his public career, his utterances, 
and his acts, has suggested the apparent want of such identification 
between General Hancock and the Democracy. 

The question has been asked, after the Republicans had selected 
a gentleman known chiefly as a statesman to fill the place formerly 
held by the great soldier whose pre-eminent services they had twice 
rewarded, Why did the Democrats, who had so strongly denounced 


the idea of elevating to the presidency “the man on horseback,” im- . 


mediately seek a military leader, and nominate a distinguished general 
who had never been prominent in civil life? It is not, perhaps, 
unnatural that a choice, apparently so anomalous and at variance 
with their recent professions, should elicit some comment, when, to 
secure a military candidate, they passed over Bayard, who had been 
so warmly eulogized for the clear judgment, manly independence, and 
honorable firmness with which he had at times opposed the heresies 
and dangerous projects of the extremists of his party; over Mr. Til- 
den, whom they professed to regard as the actual President elect, 
despite the decision of the Electoral Commission ; over Messrs. Sey- 
mour and Hewitt, Potter and Hendricks, Pendleton and Field, and 
other prominent Democratic statesmen. 

The imputations against Mr. Garfield in the De Golyer and Crédit 
Mobilier matters have been disproved, after the fairest examination, 
by able and independent sheets like the “ Nation” and the “ Evening 
Post.” Indeed, they were answered years ago, to the satisfaction even 
of his most eminent political opponents, whose regard and confidence 
since his nomination have been expressed in terms honorable to their 
candor. Colonel McClure, for example, of Philadelphia, wrote: “He 
has been a gallant soldier. He has filled a high measure of civil trust. 
He has risen to the leadership of the House. He is able in disputation 
and is justly esteemed as patriotic.” Mr. Black, too, is reported as say- 
ing of Mr. Garfield: “If he would carry the principles which regulate 
his private life into his public conduct, he would make the best chief 
magistrateswe ever had.” Mr. Black added that General Garfield 
“will act for the interest of his party, as he has acted all his life ;” but 
this does not affect the tribute to the principles which regulate his 
private life as a vindication from the injurious suggestions against his 
private character. Mr. Henry Waterson, of the Louisville “ Journal,” 
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while describing General Garfield as “a kindly man, and a man, as I 
am persuaded, who would not do a dishonest thing for his own sake 
or its own sake,” yet objected to him “as a partisan of a piece with 
his party, and, for the reason that he is without neither intellect nor 
virtue, but largely possessed of both, is he the more capable of 
exploits in its interest.” Here the impeachment is of the Republi- 
can party, and the objection to General Garfield as its exponent is 
his large possession of intellect and virtue. 


General Hancock’s adherents present abounding and flattering tes- 
‘ timonials to his character and abilities. Some of the charges against 
him have proved to be as frivolous as those against General Garfield ; 
that about Mrs. Surratt hardly deserved refutation, and that in refer- 
ence to a conspiracy to sustain the claims of Mr. Tilden against the 
decision of the Electoral Commission has been disposed of by General 
Hancock’s able letter to General Sherman, of Dec. 28, 1876. Some 
of the graver charges or insinuations against General Hancock, seem- 
ingly intended for a Southern market, have been presented by gentle- 
men professing to be his friends. Mr. Leonard W. Jerome, for 
example, speaks of him as “the soldier who first dared officially to 
embarrass the reconstruction acts of the Government at the close of 
the war,” and the charge seems to be intended as an eulogium. Gov- 
ernor Van Zandt, of Rhode Island, is reported as having said in a 
speech : “ Hancock walked on the side of the North because the Gov- 
ernment ordered him to do so, and, being a soldier, he obeyed; but 
neither they [the audience] nor he [the speaker] knew how his [Han- 
cock’s] sympathies or heart were in that terrible war.” Colonel For- 
ney, of Philadelphia, who is announced as the earnest eulogist of the 
general, is quoted as having written to the Philadelphia “ Press,” from 
New Orleans, Jan. 18, 1873: “ Louisiana and Texas seem to be re- 
served as the especial trophies of General Hancock’s *statesmanship. 
Since his advent, there has been nothing but confusion worse con- 
founded ; every mail brings tidings of some new rebel outrage. Even 
old conservative newspapers, like Fake’s Galveston ‘ Bulletin,’ do not 
withhold the facts, proving the calamities of Hancock’s administration 
in Texas,” 

A complimentary paragraph, attributed to the Richmond “ Des- 
patch,” curiously illustrates the variance, between the Northern and 
Southern types of Democracy, and may interest those who are dis- 
posed to think that with the abolition of Slavery have disappeared the 
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class habits and prejudices which for centuries it had engendered or 
encouraged : “General Hancock represents the conservatism of the 
army, of family pride, we might almost say of a privileged class.” 
This recommendation to Southern Democrats of a Northern candi- 
date as representing the conservatism of a privileged class, illustrates 
the spirit with which the slaveholders were accustomed to regard, not 
simply the slaves and the free blacks, but also the poor whites, whom 
the system of Slavery condemned to ignorance and degradation ; it 
illustrates the tone with which, now that Slavery is gone, they an- 
nounce and exhibit their intention of preventing the establishment on 
Southern soil of that foundation principle of free society, — free and 
fair elections, unmarked by fraud, intimidation, or violence, upon 
which, as they justly admit in theory and in their platform, depends 
the preservation of all rights. The Richmond “ Examiner” said, a 


few years since :— 


“The experiment of individual liberty has failed. The evils of free society are 
insufferable. Free society is in the long run impracticable. . . . Policy and humanity 
forbid the extension of its evils to peoples and to coming generations ; and there- 
fore free society must fall, and give way to a class society, —a social system old as 
the world, universal as man.” And again: “The South maintains that slavery 
is just, natural, and necessary, and shat it does not depend upon the difference of 


complexion.” 

On this basis rested the Southern theory for the solution of the 
_ problem of reconciling the interests of labor and capital, so as to 
protect each from the encroachments of the other. Mr. Cobb of 
Georgia, we are told, said: “ By making the laborer himself capital, the 
conflict ceases and the interests become identical ;” and to Mr. Her- 
schel V. Johnson was attributed the remark, that “ capital should own 
its laborers.” This convenient solution of the labor problem is for 
the time —and so far as the older system of Slavery is concerned, we 
may reasonably believe forever — impracticable ; but from the prog- 
ress already made in stripping the Southern Republicans of their con- 
stitutional rights we may well fear that, should the North now permit 
the solid South to establish under color of the ballot “ the same prin- 
ciples for which the Confederation under Lee and Jackson fought for 
four years,” our brave allies of the South may soon find themselves 
in a servitude little less galling than that of slavery, unmitigated, 


perhaps, by the right of exodus. 


The letters of acceptance of Messrs. Garfield and Arthur have been 
for some weeks before the country. Those of General Hancock and 
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Mr. English have appeared more recently. That of General Hancock 
is brief, “ dignified in tone and moderate in statement,” dealing with 
recognized truths and studiously avoiding the current questions of 
the campaign ; but on one vital point, — perhaps it may be even said 
more properly ¢he vital point in the pending election, —the doctrine 
which he presents will command the approval of all good citizens, Re- 
publican or Democratic, and they should agree that it is a common 
duty to put it in practice. After pronouncing our free popular Gov- 
ernment “a political system, which, rightly administered, has been and 
will continue to be the administration of the world,” he forcibly 


adds :— 


“ But no form of government, however carefully devised, no principles, however 
sound, will protect the rights of the people, unless administration is faithful and 
efficient. It is a vital principle in our system that neither fraud nor force must be 
allowed to subvert the rights of the people. When fraud, violence, or incompe- 
tence controls, the noblest constitutions and wisest laws are useless. The bayonet 
is not a fit instrument for collecting the votes of freemen. It is only by a full vote, 
free ballot, and fair count that the people can rule in fact, as required by the theory 
of our Government. Take this foundation away, and the whole structure falls.” 


The General has here presented with great force and truth of lan- 
guage a grand issue of the campaign ; and if he could make it appear 
that the one hundred and thirty-eight votes which the solid South 
offers him as its “ fixed capital” represent “ a full vote, fair ballot, and 
fair count” among the citizens of the South, white and black; that 
“neither fraud nor force” has been allowed to subvert the right of 
Republican voters under the Constitution and its amendments ; that the 
one hundred and thirty-eight votes represent the people ruling in fact 
as required by the theory of our Government,—then his appeal to 
those fundamental principles would have the force of practical ex- 
ample set by the Democratic party. But as well-informed Americans 
know, from official proofs, reliable statements, and Southern admis- 
sions, fraud and force have been used for years on a gigantic scale, 
systematically, skilfully, and with an avowed purpose to intimidate 
and suppress the Republican vote; and this being so, then, as the 
General says, the foundation has been taken away, and in the States 
where this thing has been done the whole structure of government 
has fallen, and the pretended vote of the solid South is a fraudulent 
usurpation. While the letter of General Hancock says, “If elected, 
I shall, with the divine favor, labor to discharge my duties with fidelity 
according to my convictions,” it is remarked that he is silent in refer+ 
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ence to the Southern claims, against which Mr. Tilden had deemed it 
proper to give a formal pledge in 1876,—a pledge which would not 
embarrass the South could they elect the gentleman whom they have 
preferred to Mr. Tilden in 1880. 

The letter of Mr. English is that of a partisan, and in its tone and 
language recalls the current statement that Mr. English was one of 
the Northern Democrats who voted against the motion to expel Pres- 
ton S. Brooks from the House of Representatives, for his cowardly 
and murderous attack upon Charles Sumner. 


The Republicans, while pointing with pride to their candidate as 
one who, in his personal traits, his qualities as a leader, his culture, and 
his statesmanship is worthy of the post, point with still greater pride 
to the record of the party as justifying their claim to the continued 
confidence of the country; and the force of their appeal is admitted 
by others than their adherents. “ The Republicans,” remarks the New 
York “ Herald,” “ have no need of showing capacity for government. 
They have demonstrated it during twenty years.” That they have 
made mistakes, many and grave ones, they all admit. “He never 
made war,” said the great Turenne, “who never made mistakes ;” 
and General Grant in his last message admitted with equal frank- 
ness that mistakes had been made in his administration. 

Some of the most lamentable mistakes, from their effect in mislead- 
ing the intelligent thought of Europe, in embarrassing our friends and 
emboldening our enemies, were made in the beginning of Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, — as, for instance, when our Government, with an equal 
blindness as regards the past and the future, advised our ministers 
abroad that “the revolution is without a cause; it has not even a 
pretext. It is just as clear that it is without an object. The con- 
dition of Slavery in the several States will remain just the same 
whether it succeeds or fails.” (Seward to Dayton, April 22, 1861.) 

The errors of the war — which, great as they were, did not prevent 
its being, even in the judgment of military Europe, a marvellous suc- 
cess — were followed by errors in the transit from war to Reconstruc- 
tion; and especially in the non-provision of guarantees for the 
rights of the Union Southerners and the enfranchised blacks, from 
which has occurred the unpleasant anomaly alluded to by General 
Arthur in his letter of acceptance, when he says: “It is a suggestive 
and startling thought that the increased power derived from the en- 
franchisement of a race, now denied its share in governing the country, 
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wielded by those who lately sought the overthrow of the Government, 
is made the sole reliance to defeat the party which represents the 
sovereignty and nationality of the American people in the great crisis 
of our history.” 

But despite the mistakes committed by the Republican party (and 
some of them should still be rectified) in a career filled with difficul- 
ties and obstacles which the great powers of Europe — excepting 
always our true friend, the Emperor Nicholas, whose fidelity deserves 
our eternal remembrance — regarded as insuperable, the record of the 
Republicans during these twenty years is unsurpassed, so far as his- 
tory informs us, by the record of any party in any country or in any 
age. Take, for instance, the picture of the country as drawn by two 
distinguished American statesmen — not Republicans — for the advice 
of their friends in England in 1864. In the autumn of that year Mr. 
W. S. Lindsay of the House of Commons delivered an address to his 
constituents, in which, after quoting a resolution passed by rebel 
sympathizers in Ohio, he said : — 


“ A member of the Federal Congress writes to me that meetings are being held 
through the West and adjoining States for securing peace and separation, and he 
asks me to make known these meetings in this country. He adds, ‘ There must be 
a Western as well as a Southern Confederacy, for the party which advocates this 
course grows stronger every day.’ I am glad to see that feeling arising in the 
Southern States, and the feeling is increasing im the West. A very distinguished 
statesman, a member of the Senate, writing to a friend of mine, —a statesman who 
occupies a very high position in Europe, and was a minister of the United States 
Cabinet, — writes, ‘ We are tumbling to pieces fast, and unless Europe steps in and 
saves what is left, we shall go headlong to destruction.’ ” 


It does not seem probable that all the Democratic statesmen of the 
North who denounced the war joined in imploring Europe to save 
the pieces of the republic. Governor Seymour showed no doubt in 
regard to his State, when he said, “ In the downfall of our nation, and 
amid its crumbling ruins, we will cling to the fortunes of New York ;” 
and the Hon. Fernando Wood desired apparently no foreign aid, 
when he early prepared to make the city of New York a free and 
independent city. 

But the despatch of Lord Lyons, printed by Parliament, disclosing 
the views expressed to him by Democratic leaders in the conference 
at New York, the allusion by M. Drouyn de Lhuys in the Napoleon 
Circular, inviting European mediation and intervention, to the en- 
couragement afforded for the scheme by the progress of the peace 
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party in the Northern States, and — more significant, perhaps, than the 
action of English Tories or French Imperialists— the bolder action of 
the Roman pontiff, who alone of the European sovereigns received 
the emissaries of Davis, and alluded to the nation and its government 
as “the other people of America and their rulers,” showed a prevail- 
ing impression that we were hastening to destruction, although the 
letter of His Holiness alone suggested our national dissolution. 

One difficulty which the Republicans sometimes find in arguing 
with their Democratic friends is the apparent inability of certain 
gentlemen to recognize the force of historic facts and official statis- 
tics. In a recent report by the New York “Herald” of an inter- 
view with the Hon. Robert McLane, that gentleman is reported to 
have said, — 

“First, that the claim of the Republicans to have put down the Rebellion is a 
lie ; and, second, that the claim of the Republicans to have resumed specie pay- 
ments, lessened taxes, and ‘relieved the people from financial burdens generally, 
is a lie.” 

The feature of the Republican policy which most impressed the 
mind of Europe after the war were the gigantic forces and the mili- 
tary successes which culminated at Appomattox, and the retirement 
to their homes and domestic occupations by illustrious generals, with 
the quiet disbanding of the victorious army. The next extraordi- 
nary feature, at which they still continue to wonder, was the reduction 
month by month of the national debt, which from $60,000,000 in 1860, 
had been raised by the war to $2,750,000,000 in 1865 ; and which to- 
day has been reduced to $1,919,000,000, while the annual interest has 
been reduced from $150,000,000 in 1865 to less than $80,000,000 in 
1880. 

‘The record of the Republican party, as briefly alluded to in its 
resolutions, is singularly brilliant,— the suppression of a rebellion 
which had armed nearly a million of men ; the reconstruction of the 
union of the States, with freedom instead of slavery as its corner 
stone ; the transformation of 4,000,000 human beings from the like- 
ness of things to the rank of citizens (if, indeed, they really possess 
that rank); the raising our paper from thirty-eight per cent to the 
par of gold ; the lifting the national credit from six per cent bonds at 
eighty-three to four per cent bonds above par; the extraordinary 
increase in our import and export trade ; the increase of our railroads 
from 31,000 miles in 1869 to 82,000 in 1879; the great revival of 
immigration at this time; the revival of the various industries of the 
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country; the increased demand for labor and the higher rate of 
wages, following close upon Resumption, — that signal triumph of Mr. 
Hayes’s administration, which has placed the name of John Sherman 
at the head of the great financiers of this nineteenth century. In this 
connection it may be remarked that one drawback, which the Demo- 
cratic Congress has failed to correct, and which much of the intelligent 
patriotism of the country views with regret, is the policy which ob- 
structs the revival of our shipping. 

The census of 1880 when complete will afford the material for a 
further comparison between the year 1859-60, which was one of 
general prosperity, and the present time; but the following table, 
taken from the “ Tribune,” of the increase in population and in some 
articles of production, may give some idea of the enormous expansion 
of our industry and trade since the country exchanged the rule of the 
Democracy for that of the Republicans : — 




















\ 
1860. 1880. incoesse 
per cent. 

Population........++.e0+ oeee 31,443,321 50,858,000 61.7 
Wheat produced, bush........ 173,104,924 440,000,000 154.2 
Wheat exported, bush........ 4,155,153 175,000,000 4111.8 
Corn produced, bush.......... 838,792,740 1,450,000,000 72.9 
Corn exported, bush.........- 3314,305 100,000,000 2917. 
Wool produced, lbs......... . 60,264,913 232,500,000 285. 
Cotton produced, bales ....... 4,823,770 5,675,000 17.6 
Petroleum produced, bbls ..... 500,000 19,741,661 3848.3 
Iron produced, tons .........- 919,770 3,070,875 234.1 
Rails produced, tons.........- 205,038 1,113.273 442.9 
Hogs packed ......cccccscece 2,350,882 6,950,451 195.7 
Butter exported, Ibs.......... 7,640,914 38,248,016 400.6 
Cheese exported, Ibs.......... 15,515,799 141,654,474 813.5 
Merchandise imports.... ....- $336,282,485 70,000,000 99.3 
Merchandise exports.........+ $316,242,423 $835,000,000 164.2 
Gold and silver produced...... $46,150,000 $79,711, 72.9 
Gold and silver exported...... Ee ee ee ae 
Gold and silver imported...... |  eeeeeeeeee $75,713,531 














Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the extent to which 
the present accumulation of national wealth is due to the changed 
policy of the Government in regard to finances, taxation, the develop- 
ment of industries, and the substitution of free for slave labor, — the 
smiling prosperity which has followed resumption, the demand for 
labor, the higher wages of the workman, and the larger comforts which 
he enjoys render it a matter of difficulty for the opposition to per- 
suade intelligent people that they are being ruined, and that their 
interest demands that they should reverse for an indefinite period the 
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policy of the government, and recall to Washington the Southern 
Democrats, who as Colonel Mosby said, in} words that will bear repe- 
tition, will return “as fierce as famine and as hungry as the grave.” 


Mr. Schurz, in his fair and moderate speech at Indianapolis, freely 
admitting that there had been mistakes and shortcomings, said : 


“T think I am not exaggerating when I say that the fair-minded men of this 
country will admit, and do admit in their hearts to-day, that on the whole the 
public business has been conducted by this Administration, so far as it was in 
its control, honestiy, intelligently, and successfully. . . . It has maintained the 
public faith, and raised the credit of the United States to a point never reached 
before. It has with consistent energy followed a policy relieving the country of 
the evils of an irrational and dangerous money system, and has greatly promoted 
the prosperity of the people by the restoration of specie payments. It’ has funded 
enormous masses of the national indebtedness at a lower interest, and thus saved 
many millions a year to the tax-payer. It has faithfully executed the laws with 
a conscientious observance of sound constitutional principles. ... It has re- 
formed many abuses in the public service, infused a higher sense of duty into its 
different branches, raised its moral tone, increased its efficiency, punished dis- 
honesty, and kept the service unsullied by the scandals arising from lax notions 


of official integrity.” 


Perhaps the brightest feature of the Republican party in the pres- 
ent campaign is the manly independence with which the culture of 
the country has rallied to its support, criticising its errors, shaping 
its policy, and insisting, with a conscious moral power which astute 
politicians are the first to recognize, that it shall rise to the standard 
of dignity and purity presented by the venerable Fathers of the 
Republic. 

After the Democratic platform of 1864 which declared the war a 
failure, the platform of 1868 which denounced the amendments to the 
Constitution, and that of 1872 when the party presented as its stand- 
ard-bearer Mr. Horace Greeley, it matters little to the country what 
new doctrines it may profess ; although it is sound in declaring — 
and the maxim should never be forgotten — that “the right to a free 
ballot is the right preservative of all rights, and must and shall be 
maintained.” 

The tone of the new platform seems to have offended the more 
respectable members of that party ; and the Hon. James W. Gerard, 
the learned ex-State Senator, has remarked in a letter to the 
“World: ” “The phrasing of the platform is wild, loose, and exagger- 
ated, and probably there are not two Democrats in the country of 
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any thinking power who would endorse all its specific allegations, 
including its tirades, or would agree with the interpretation of its 
provisions.” 

Of the recent Democratic Congress one of its opponents has 
remarked, that “it has schemed and mangled, dawdled and doubled ;” 
and it can hardly be contended that it gained in dignity or public con- 
fidence by its disposition to embarrass the banks, to depreciate the 
currency, to impair the public faith and credit by paying the bonds in 
paper or silver, — all indicating an opposition to the national idea, — 
or by its unsuccessful attempt to coerce the President into an aban- 
donment of the laws for securing the purity of elections, especially 
since the testimony of Mr. Davenport before the Wallace Committee 
has so fully developed the occasion and necessity for such legislation 
from the naturalization and election frauds, unexampled in magnitude, 
by which the people of New York were, in 1868, deprived of the gov- 
ernor whom they had elected. 

Neither the Democratic refusal of appropriations, which required 
the extra session, nor the legislation for silver coinage, — under which 
forty-five millions of silver dollars, eleven per cent below the value of 
gold dollars, are accumulating month by month, embarrassing the 
Treasury and compelling the erection of new vaults, amid the smiles 
and wonder of the world, —nor the Democratic policy generally on 
finance and currency, and against resumption, have at all tended to 
inspire confidence ; while the cypher frauds, disclosing the attempt 
to capture the Presidency, the recent effort to capture the State of 
Maine, in which men hitherto regarded as respectable were concerned, 
and the official disclosures respeéting the means adopted to make a 
solid South, have increased the distrust created by the Democratic 
record in past years. A device more ingenious than honest has been 
largely resorted to, to impair the confidence in the integrity of the 
Republican party and of President Hayes personally, and to induce 
the less intelligent Democrats to believe that they were cheated out 
of the Presidency in 1876 by a fraud on the part of the Electoral 
Commission, and that they have a right to avenge that fraud in the 
coming election, and to seat their man. This device seems to have 
been invented in the interest of Mr. Tilden, and in order to secure 
his renomination; and although he has recently referred to it again 
as a great issue in the campaign, it is notable that since the nomina- 
tion of General Hancock it has been in great measure dropped, and 
it is said that three State Democratic platforms have no reference to 
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it whatever. It was, however, included in the national Democratic 
platform, which Mr. Gerard so severely condemned; and a recent 
article in the Boston “ Herald” shows the contempt with which the 
more honest gentlemen of the party repudiate an attempt to create 
sympathy and capital in the pending election by partial statements 
and in violation of simple faith. The editor, while expressing his 
opinion that frauds were committed by the Republican Returning 
Board in Louisiana, referred to the fact that the returns from that 
State were duly certified by the State authorities, and said that the 
question which votes to count was a serious matter, for which the Con- 
stitution did not provide; and that it was finally agreed, by the best 
men of both parties in Congress, to leave the whole question to 
an Electoral Commission, whose award was to stand as the deci- 
sion, unless overruled by the concurrent vote of both branches of 
Congress. The “ Herald” goes on to say :— 


“It was participated in by the Democrats even more generally than by the 
Republicans. The best men of both parties favored it. The Commission was 
carefully made up. Five members of the Senate, five of the House, five of the 
Supreme Court constituted it. No abler or more respectable commission ever sat. 

. « - The subject was discussed with great ability on both sides, and after mature 
deliberation the Commission decided, by a vote of eight to seven, not to go behind 
the returns. Of course this was a great disappointment to the Democrats; . . . 
but the decision was based on the sound Democratic doctrine of State rights, and 
was justified by the danger that an investigation into the votes of the States by a 
national tribunal would extend beyond the day appointed by the Constitution for 
the new President to take his seat. In any event, whether the decision was right 
or wrong in law or equity, it was sufficient to give Mr. Hayes a perfect title to the 
Presidency, because it was made by the special tribunal created by both parties to 
decide the difficult question. Mr. Hayes had a legal title, without a flaw, and he is 
a bold man who can maintain that the equities of the case were violated by the de- 
cision under which he took the office. The ‘fraud’ in the case, which Democrats 
have a perfect right to make all the capital they can out of, was in Louisiana. The 
result was a political overturn in that State. A similar fraud was attempted by the 
Democrats and their allies in Maine, but was not successful. The spirit was the 
same as in Louisiana, and the palliating circumstances not so strong. The result 
in Maine should be the same as in Louisiana. We rejoice to see both parties de- 
nouncing fraud, but the stigma should not be misplaced. When two parties agree 
to leave a disputed question to the decision of a special tribunal, it is mean and 
cowardly for the defeated party to denounce the result as a ‘ fraud.’” 


About the time when the Democratic Convention at Cincinnati 
was adopting their fifth declaration, — “ the right of free ballot is the 
right preservative of all rights, and must and shall be maintained in 
every part of the United States,” — and when General Wade Hampton 
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promised the vote of South Carolina, which he said had been recently 
“so overwhelmingly Republican,” the Greenville (S.C.) “News” 
presented a commentary on the resolution and an illustration of the 
Democratic methods employed to secure majorities in that State. 
The character of the article may be gathered from brief extracts : — 


“ Mr. Spier, who acted as chairman of the first radical meeting of the approach- 
ing campaign, and his political associates — Wilson Cook and others — would do 
well to take advice. The white men of the State desire a peaceful summer and 
autumn. They are wearied of heated political strife. If they are forced to vigor- 
ous action, it will be exceedingly vigorous, — perhaps unpleasantly so.... Those 
who cause the trouble will suffer most from it. Bear that in mind, persons colored 
and white-skinned. . . . We reiterate our advice to the veracious and reflective 
Cook, and the argumentative and profound Spier, to be careful how they go, and 
not stir up the animals too freely. They have teeth and claws.” 


When Mr. J. Randolph Tucker (whose name recalls the professor 
and publicist of the Old Dominion) said, at the New York Academy, 
“T propose to tell you to-night how it is we have a solid Democratic 
South,” he seemed to be on the point of explaining how the Demo- 
cratic party reconciled, or attempted to reconcile, their practice of 
suppressing a free vote and a fair count with their solemn declara- 
tions ; but he appears instantly to have been warned not to tell the 
audience how the South had been made solid, for instead of the 
promised explanation, his next words were : — 

“1 know the Republicans do not like this subject ; but if they do not, they may 
just lump it. One hundred and thirty-eight votes from what is called the South 
will be cast for Hancock. New York will add thirty-five more, and that will make 
one hundred and seventy-three. The other twelve will come from all about you, 
—from New Jersey, Connecticut, Indiana; and when Winfield Scott Hancock is 


elected by the electoral college of the country, the two Houses of Congress, both 
being Democratic and having the counting of the votes, will put him into office.” 


Although Mr. Tucker failed to give his explanation, it takes, as the 
Swiss say, a good many shovelfuls of earth to bury the truth; and the 
official reports, of which an abstract should be spread before the 
country, give some idea of the methods of obtaining the solid vote, 
which the gentleman from Virginia tells us the Republicans “ may 
just lump.” “Harper’s Weekly” for Aug. 7, 1880, in an editorial 
on “Free Voting,” gives these significant and startling figures in 
regard to the free ballot in Louisiana :— 


“In the year 1868 the official registration of Republican voters in various par- 
ishes in Louisiana was as follows: St. Landry, 3,069; Bossier, 1,938; Caddo, 
2,894; Jefferson, 3,562; St. Bernard, 679. In September, October, and Novem- 
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ber, 1868, the number of political murders in thirty-five parishes of the State, in- 
cluding those we have mentioned, according to official returns, was more than 
1,000. At the election in 1868 the actual Republican votes in the parishes of which 
we have mentioned the registration were as follows: St. Landry, none; Bossier, 1 ; 
Caddo, 1; Jefferson, 672; St. Bernard, 1. It was to prevent the practical annihi- 
lation of the Republican vote that the new election laws were passed. It was also 
because of this annihilation by terror that the Democrats in 1876 insisted that the 
vote should be counted as cast. Thus, in the two noted parishes of East and 
West Feliciana, the registered colored vote, which was mainly Republican, was 
3,046. The Republican vote as cast was 781. It is thus that ‘the right preserva- 
tive of all rights’ has been destroyed by Democratic force in parts of one Southern 
State.” 

The accomplished and conscientious editor of the “ Weekly,” Mr. 
George William Curtis, also referred to the testimony of a non- 
partisan witness, Sir George Campbell, who travelled in the South 
some two years since, and who, in regard to the Democratic tissue- 
ballot frauds which have prevailed notably in South Carolina, repeats 
that there was no concealment whatever, and that the tissue ballot 
or fraud was considered a preferable method of suppressing the 
colored vote to the shot-gun, or violence. 

Judge Tourjee in his “Invisible Empire,” the sequel to that re- 
markable book, “A Fool’s Errand,” gives an account, verified by 
official reports, of the Ku Klux, which General Forest (who was 
reported to be the chief of the Order) estimated at 40,000 in Tennes- 
see, and not less than 500,000 in the entire South; and the testimony 
quoted, including that of prominent Southern gentlemen, gives some 
idea of the reign of terror inaugurated by the secret assassination of 
hundreds of men, and other outrages, by the organized emissaries of 
a hidden power whose secret decree was over and above all law, all 
the victims being of one class and slain from a single motive. “The 
Order combined,” says Judge Tourjee, “the thorough, systematic 
secrecy of the Society of Jesus, united with the relentless cruelty of 
the wearers of ‘ the cord and creese.’” 

As confirming Sir George Campbell’s report of the unconcealed 
approval of fraudulent ballots as a Democratic party measure, a single 
quotation may be useful from Judge Tourjee’s work, which shows by 
an historic narrative and official proof the steps by which from 
the close of the war in 1866 allegiance to the national government 
and the exercise of the ballot in its support were systematically pun- 
ished until the voting was suppressed. In 1875 Mr. Patterson, a 
member of the Mississippi Legislature, was hung by a Ku Klux gang, 
having had, when seized, a large sum of money on his person. In 
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1879 Mr. H. M. Dixon, one of the leaders of the band, became a 
candidate for sheriff against the regular nominee of the party; and 
Dr. McCormick, the chairman of the Democratic committee for Yazoo 
County, published a card declaring that Dixon was the leader of the 
mob which hung Patterson, and that he had converted to his own use 
the money of the murdered man. Dixon replied in two successive 
cards. He denied neither the murder nor the theft of the money, but 
said that the money was used for the expenses of the campaign, and 
added :— 


“T further state that $3,000 was paid as a bribe to have the bdllot-boxes stuffed 
if necessary, and to issue certificates of election to the Democratic candidates ; that 
Dr. P. I. McCormick was chairman of the Democratic Executive Committee at 
the time, and was a party to the contract. I have in my possession the necessary 
receipt to show who received the $3,000, also the false key to the ballot-box. 

“TI consider that my conduct throughout the canvass of 1875 was fully endorsed 
by all Democratic citizens, and I do not fear that my character will suffer by any 
cowardly attack made for a political purpose. Respectfully, H. M. Dixon.” 


Did a candidate for the shrievalty ever before present such an as- 
sortment of claims to the confidence and endorsement of “all Dem- 
ocrats”? Murder, theft, bribery, false keys, fraudulent ballots, and 
false returns ; leader in a conspiracy to destroy the right of life, liberty, 
and property, to abolish free elections, and trample out republican 
government, —and pointing to these crimes as commending him to 


‘ the support of the Democratic party! Dixon, vindicating his char- 


acter by such a record, and appealing to the Democracy for support 
in consideration of his services, might well claim recognition from 
the Democrats who recently attempted to seize by fraud the govern- 
ment of Maine, and from those who, by fraudulent naturalization and 
stuffed ballot-boxes, seized in 1868 the governorship of New York. 
Senator Butler of South Carolina, making some remarks recently in 
reference to the low brutality of the Cash-Shannon duel, which are 
recalled by the party weapons now approved by a Southern civilization 
to secure a triumph for the lost cause, held that it was time to decide 
“whether border ruffianism is to govern the country or whether civi- 
lized institutions shall be maintained.” 

If the Republicans do not like it, says Mr. Tucker, they can “lump 
it.” The electoral votes for Hancock, he says, will come from New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana ; they will be counted by 
the two Houses of Congress, both Democratic,—as he carefully reminds 
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us; and, having counted the votes, the Houses will put him into office. 
Mr. Dixon has shown us how they have obtained a solid South, and 
we are now advised how the lost cause is to be more than regained, — 
by counting in at the North, declaring an election, and seating their 
man. 

The South insists that Tilden was elected, although the Electoral 
Commission decided that he was not. They have blamed Mr. Tilden 
for not taking his seat ; they dropped him as a candidate, and General 
Hancock was nominated with the remark, “ If elected, he will take his 
seat.” 

Recent speeches of Democratic orators, to say nothing of frank | 
private utterances, exhibit a consciousness of the fact that there is a 
growing feeling of uneasiness, not alone among capitalists interested 
in government stocks and credit, in the national banks, and questions 
of sound finance, but among manufacturers and industrials of every 
class, as to the possible effect upon the national credit, commerce, and 
industries of a return to the rule of the solid South, with a sudden 
reversal of the national policy, legislative and executive, and perhaps 
also judicial, with which our present prosperity is so directly and 
closely associated. Some Democratic orators, with scant justice to 
the intelligence of the country, attribute these fears to Republican in- 
fluence and misrepresentation. They forget the acts and utterances 
of their party leaders, and they are constantly indulging in charges 
and misstatements, frequently on historic points, which can be refuted 
simply by quoting the words or acts of their own associates. 

That able and distinguished publicist, for instance, Mr. George Tick- 
nor Curtis, delivered an elaborate politico-historic address at Tammany 
Hall on the 4th of July, before the magnates of that Society, including 
Mr. John Kelly, whose clerical affiliations are said to have assisted 
his bolt from the regular State Democratic nomination in 1879, and 
whose successful exhibition of power in defeating Governor Robinson 
enables him to maintain in New York, despite the want of appreciation 
of his policy at Cincinnati, the port and bearing of a dictator. Mr. 
Curtis, in advocating the election of General Hancock, made state- 
ments at variance with the usually -recognized facts of history. 
He declared that the responsibility of the Rebellion rested upon the 
Republicans, for the reason that Mr. Lincoln was “elected upon a 
platform on which no Southern man could stand,” — upon “a purely 
sectional issue.” Now the issue could not properly be called sectional, 
as it did not touch Slavery in the Southern States ; it only excluded 
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it from the National Territories. And Mr. Curtis can hardly be 
ignorant that it was distinctly admitted in the South Carolina Conven- 
tion in 1860, by Messrs. Rhett, Parker, Keith, and Inglis, that their 
secession was not anything produced by Mr. Lincoln or the fugitive- 
slave law, but a matter which had been culminating for a long series 
of years; that Mr. Hill, of Georgia, declared in the rebel congress 
that “the people of the South never dissolved the Union on account 
of complaints against the Federal Government ;” and that Mr. Everett 
stated, partly from facts within his personal knowledge, that leading 
Southern politicians had for thirty years been resolved to break up the 
Union as soon as they ceased to control the United States Govern- 
ment. Those statements were confirmed by the medal struck in South 
Carolina in 1832, inscribed “ John C. Calhoun, first President of the 
Southern Confederacy.” General Jackson said of nullification, “ The 
tariff was but a pretext; the next will be Slavery, or the negro ques- 
tion;” and Mr. Benton said, “Calhoun made it the great object of his 
life, from 1835, to force the Slavery issue on the North,” during the 
years when the Democracy insisted that the Abolitionists, in resisting 
the pro-slavery encroachments, were forcing the issue on the South. 
Mr. Curtis can find the scheme attempted in 1860, prefigured by Pro- 
fessor Beverly Tucker in his “Partisan Leader; or Twenty Years 
After,” published in 1836; and should he follow up the matter 
through our earlier history, he may find interesting illustrations in the 
threatening language used by Southern statesmen at the time of the 
Missouri Compromise in 1820, and in a remark of Judge Marshall, 
when in writing to Washington he said, “To me it seems that there 
are men who will hold power by any means rather than not hold it, 
and who would prefer a dissolution of the Union to the continuance 
of an administration not of their own party.” 

Mr. Curtis, having attempted to lay upon the Republicans the re- 
sponsibility for the Rebellion, gave to the Democracy the credit of 
maintaining the war ; and he assumed to state an historical truth when 
he said, “Into that war the Democrats of the North entered as duti- 
ful and loyal citizens, notwithstanding their convictions that it had 
been unnecessarily brought about.” He had perhaps forgotten, 
although others have not, that when, after the close of the war, the 
Democracy met at Tammany on the 8th of January, 1866, to renew, 
as they expressed it, their pledge that “the Union must and shall be 
preserved,” Mr. James T. Brady, the brilliant advocate, and the special 
favorite of the Irish Americans, reminded them with manly frankness 
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(for it was not a pleasant thing to say, especially on that famous anni- 
versary) that in its conduct in the war,—that conduct which Mr. 
Curtis represents as loyal and dutiful,—the Democratic party had 
proved “false to the instincts, traditions, teachings, and doctrines of 
their faith.” Mr. Curtis, while admitting that the Southern Democracy 
. mourned for their lost cause, intimated that they regarded the contest 
as ended, and that they were devoted to the Constitution and accepted 
its amendments. But this view again is contradicted by the record and 
by the utterances of the prominent Democrats both at the North and 
South. Even Mr. Tilden is referred to as the author of a letter in 
1879, of which it was remarked: “Mr. Tilden was moved to say that 
political assassination in the South, political intolerance and political 
outrages unpunished and condoned, with Southern repudiation of 
State debts, the attitude of Southern Democrats in Congress on 
financial questions, and their blunders in the extra session, had alto- 
gether handicapped the Northern wing of the party to an alarming 
extent.” Neither Mr. Tilden’s views, nor General Wade Hampton’s 
late appeal at Staunton, in Virginia, nor the prevalent method of 
securing a solid South, confirm Mr. Parke Godwin’s “pleasant as- 
surances in 1876, of “the docility and patriotism of the Southern 
statesmen.” , 

We-have been reminded that the Constitutional amendments were 
not ratified by a single Democratic legislature ; that in some cases the 
certificate given by a Republican legislature was revoked by a suc- 
ceeding Democratic legislature ; and that, apart from the question of 
its doubtful validity, the prohibition of the payment of the rebel debt 
does not forbid the payment of Southern claims. The first instalment 
of.these, including claims for rebuilding bridges, for refunding the 
cotton tax, for the-use and occupation of property, for return of pro- 
ceeds of captured property, the refunding and remission of direct tax, 
private relief bills, &c., amount to $2,503,622,386,—a sum larger than 
our actual debt; besides some bills under which the awards might 
amount to thousands of millions more. 

We have heard, too, the threat that “the last vestige of the war leg- 
islation shall be swept from the statute-book ;” and a bill introduced in 
Congress by Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, at the last session, for increas- 
ing the number of Supreme Court justices to twenty-one, indicates an 
easy mode by which the laws of Congress which may be objection- 
able to the South, and even the amendments to the Constitution, may 
be wiped from the statute-book by a new bench of judges holding 
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~ politically the ideas of the solid South, and morally the idea which 
Judge Taney erroneously attributed to the fathers of the Republic, 
—‘that black men have no rights which white men are bound to 
regard.” 

Judge Porter, who has discussed this subject, suggests that the 
first steps of the South, should it become possessed of the govern- 
ment, would be to increase their force in Congress, and especially in 
the Senate, by the admission of Utah, the organization of the Indian 
Territory, and the division of Texas into four States, according to the 
provision of the original act for its admission. Should the new Texan 
States sympathize with the South rather than with the West, this 
would give to the solid South eight additional senators. 

There have been changes and there will perhaps be more in the 
position of the political soldiers of fortune, who, as Mr. Conkling said, 
deploy between the lines, and forage first on one side and then on the 
other, like the Cowboys and Skinners during the Revolution, as de- 
scribed in Fenimore Cooper’s “ Spy,” on the neutral ground of old 
West Chester, somewhat in the spirit of the Egyptian maxim, “ If the 
monkey reigns, dance before him.” But there have been and there 
seem likely to be other changes based upon reflection and conviction ; 
and the letter of Judge Orton, a well-known and highly respected 
lawyer of Wisconsin, gives these weighty reasons for abandoning the 
Democratic party :— 


“ Whatever the Democratic party may have been in the past, it is essentially 
and absolutely the party of the South to-day. ... This practical question, then, 
presents itself to every honest voter of the North: Is it wise or just, and ought the 
American people, to place the republic in the control of the party of the South ? 
Will the national credit be safe in its hands? Will the national treasury be safe 
in its hands? Will the principle that the republic is a nation be honestly ré- 
spected and acquiesced in by a people who individually believe that it is a lie, 
established by might and not right? Is the right of all classes at the South 
respected, so that their elections can be considered a fair and intelligent expression 
of public sentiment, or are such results simply dictated by a class desperate for 
political power? Will the North be true to the noble history it has made, now to 
pass the Government over to the control of the very men who fought to destroy it ? 
Will this be just to the memory of those slain in its defence? Can the politicians 
of the easy-going South appreciate the needs of the great, energetic, progressive 
North ; and will they be disposed to regard them?” 


The issues involved in the election, as presented by established 
facts and the avowals of the Democratic leaders in both sections, 
present questions worthy of the earnest attention of independent voters 
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and conscientious Democrats. The interest of the South — now sub- 
jected by the same dominant faction which forced it into rebellion to 
a policy which represses education, free institutions, and that progress 
in civilization which attracts immigration, capital, and credit — appeals 
on general principles to those in the North who, by their vote in the 
coming election, may aggravate or alleviate those evils. The claims 
of Southern Union citizens, white and black, who stood by us during 
‘the war, and assisted to preserve the republic, appeal to our manly 
faith and the national honor. The rights and interests of this great 
nation, with its far-reaching influence upon the world, and all the 
hopes involved in the preservation and development of the institu- 
‘tions of our fathers, impose upon the present generation, to whom in 
turn they are entrusted by the Ruler of nations, the gravest responsi- 
bilities ; and that thought derives a new and sacred force from the 
remembrance of the loved and lost who have died in their defence. 

All who are tempted, from the interests of party, or on the ground 
of experiment, to re-open the issues of the war and assist in unsettling 
the questions of the past, may do well to remember the saying marked 
by a profound philosophy : “ Unsettled questions have no pity for the 
repose of nations.” 


Joun Jay. 
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I. Convict Life ; or, Revelations concerning Convicts and Convict Prisons. 
II. Taylor’s Critical Essays and Literary Notes. 
III. Grant’s Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. 


IL 


HIS sketch of convict life’ by a ticket-of-leave man can hardly 

be properly called new, since it was first published nearly a year 
ago, and has already gone to a “revised” edition. Attention, how- 
ever, may be better called to it tardily than not at all, for it is a 
book well worth reading.. Among the numerous notices which it 
has received from the English newspaper press, some few have 
dealt with it worthily; and though a large proportion have been 
about as valueless as such criticisms usually are, still there has been 
a unanimous and well-deserved verdict of “Important, if true.” 
That it is true there can be little doubt, for two reasons. First, the 
internal evidence is alone satisfactory and conclusive. The whole 
atmosphere of the book is honest, earnest, and straightforward to a 
rare degree. A man who could invest fiction with an air of such 
simple sincerity would be a rival of Defoe, and such a genius cannot 
reasonably be supposed to have been so long lurking undiscovered in 
this generation. In the second place, though the writer very natu- 
rally preserves an incognito, yet he throws out so many facts and 
casual hints concerning himself that to establish his identity would 
be a very simple matter for any person sufficiently interested to take 
even moderate pains; and if his statements are false, there are cer- 
tainly an abundant number of persons who would be profoundly 
gratified to have their slanderous character publicly exposed. “ If 
certain of the writer’s charges,” says the “Saturday Review,” “are 
proved to be false, the author should be prosecuted for libel, and his 


1 Convict Life; or, Revelations concerning Convicts and Convict Prisons. By a 
Ticket-of-Leave Man. London: Wyman & Sons, 81 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W. C. 1880. 
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book suppressed.” In the absence of such exculpatory or vindictive 
litigation, in the absence even of defensive newspaper paragraphs, it 
is doubtless safe to assume that we are dealing with a veracious and 
uncolored narrative. 

The author tells us that having arrived at middle age, living as a 
reputable and honorable gentleman, he then encountered “a terrible 
domestic affliction,” which drove him into dissipation, till “the end 
of his madness was the committal of an act for which the law claimed 
him as its victim.” What his crime was he does not intimate; but 
his sentence was seven years of penal servitude, in the course of 
which he apparently saw the inside of more than one of the convict- 
prisons of England. He had plenty of time to observe and to think, 
and he did both to advantage. The horror which he expresses of the 
professional thief and the description which he gives of him are 
appalling, and certainly present a more revolting picture of depravity 
than one is apt to sketch by evolution from an uninstructed imagina- 
tion. “They havea strange disposition to filthiness and dirt, in all 
senses of the words, and the hog is a sweeter animal by far;” “they 
have also a penchant for horrible vices ;” the “ sensuality, the pol- 
troonery, the baseness, the effrontery, the mendacity, and the bar- 
barity which distinguish the every-day life of these professional 
thieves,” if sketched in fiction, “would be set down as a caricature. 
Iam not exaggerating : I solemnly declare that whatsoever things are 
unjust, whatsoever things are filthy, whatsoever things are hateful 
and fiendish, if there be any vice and infamy deeper and more hor- 
rible than all other vice and infamy, it may be found ingrained in the 
character of the English professional thief.” These are generaliza- 
tions in- which language seems inadequate to express the sentiments 
of detestation and pictures of horror with which the writer’s mind 
and memory teem. But throughout the book there are glimpses 
of specific facts which are perhaps more impressive. Many of the 
prisoners assume the aspect of extreme piety, not only because it 
commends them to the governor of the jail, but because it also 
enables them to get a taste of the sacramental wine; and the min- 
istrant is always obliged to keep fast hold of the holy goblet, and 
force it from the lips of those who manifest an unduly thirsty devo- 
tion. Many narratives of crime are necessarily scattered through the 
pages of such a volume, but there is so little of novelty or variety in 
the history of sin that it is not worth while to make selections. 

If the thieves are abhorrent, the warders are not exactly lovable. 
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They do not appear to exercise much actual physical brutality ; but 
they display entire lack of feeling, of justice and honesty, even of 
decency. They establish an understanding with the old professionals, 
and make money out of them by surreptitiously supplying them with 
tobacco and winking at breaches of prison discipline, at the same 
time saving their own reputation for efficiency by reporting the 
greener hands for misdemeanors of which they are guiltless. Thus 
a warder will thrust his hand into the pocket of a novice in prison life 
and draw forth a piece of tobacco, which in fact went in with the same 
hand that brings it out, but which insures for the prisoner bread-and- 
water diet for several days, and indirectly the prolongation of his 
imprisonment. The theory is that the prisoners do not talk together ; 
but the fact is that they are allowed to converse fluently at work, at 
the daily religious services, in the doctor’s quarters, —even in their 
cells, which are separated only by easily-punctured, corrugated iron. 
Their conversation appears to be always horribly obscene, except 
upon the occasions when they are laying schemes for future crime. 
“ The language used by these old criminals is so abominable that I 
was going to say the Zulus or the Afghans would recoil from it with 
shame and horror; and the more revolting it is to decency, the more 
it is enjoyed by many of the men who have been selected by the 
authorities to superintend the labor and assist in the reformation of 
convicts.” 

The chief lesson which the writer seeks to inculcate is the neces- 
sity of separate confinement, for shorter terms, at labor which shall 
be real labor, done under proper instruction and in reasonable 
amount. The absurd sham which is now permitted in England to 
pass for labor is demoralizing, since it inevitably teaches the convict 
“the doctrine that time and labor are of no value.” Our ticket-of- 
leave man wisely suggests that if a prisoner should be allowed some 
certain percentage of the value of his labor beyond a certain amount, 
which should accumulate during his term, and should be payable 
to him upon leaving the prison, he would then have an incentive to 
be industrious and to work well; if, also, he is kept working by him- 
self and removed from evil influences, he would stand a fair chance 
of forming the habit of labor. Certainly this seems a better plan 
than that which now obtains in England, whereby three pounds and 
a despicable, shoddy suit of clothes are given to each man, upon his 
discharge, without discrimination or the slightest regard to the prob- 
ability that the funds will be at once exchanged for drink or burglar’s 
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tools. The doctrine of separation — not “solitary confinement” — is 
far from novel ; but the force with which it is reiterated by this man, 
speaking intelligently from a practical and thorough personal expe- 
rience, is very impressive. In the absence of such a system, the 
degrading influences to which many persons not irreclaimably crimi- 
nal are exposed is utterly appalling. 

The temper in which the book is written is excellent. There is a 
just — but no more than just — sympathy felt with those who have 
fallen beneath the condemnation of the law without being hardened 
criminals ; and this sympathy moves, not towards their punishment, 
but towards the hideous influences to which they are exposed, and by 
which they are only too likely to be hopelessly destroyed in character 
and prospects. Only in two or three extreme and exceptional cases 
is it possible even to read between the lines any feeling of unfair 
hardship in the infliction of punishment, There are, indeed, sad tales 
told ; but the impossibility that the law and the magistrate should 
discriminate is unreservedly admitted, and the only wish is that fur- 
ther and permanent degradation were not rendered almost inevitable. 
Not less satisfactory is the outspoken advocacy of the occasional use 
of even so severe a physical punishment as the “cat.” The maudlin 
sentimentalism indulged by persons who are utterly unable to appre- 
ciate the natures with which it is necessary to deal finds no place in 
the words of a man bitterly wise in the knowledge of those natures. 
The fear of degrading by subjection to the lash a nature already so 
degraded as to be unconscious of any association with a whipping 
beyond that of bodily pain, is a chimera. The writer has had a rare 
opportunity to study thieves and villains of all types, and he has 
studied them carefully. His conclusion is, that though labor is disa- 
greeable to them, yet at least they can shirk it; though confinement 
is not to their taste, yet they can endure it apparently with philoso- 
phy; and though bread without butter is distasteful, yet it is a tem- 
porary infliction, usually the immediate result of insubordination. 
The only thing which they really thoroughly dread, and by which and 
the dread of which they can be fully controlled, is the “cat.” It need 
not be used often: the terror of it is sufficient. One learns from 
this volume how completely it is physical pain and a cowardly horror 
thereof which alone subjugate the accursed spirit of the professional 
criminal. It is a weak sentimentality — worse than this, it is a 
dangerous blunder— which would fain compass the entire aboli- 
tion of corporal punishments, even of the severer forms. A brutal 
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nature can only thus be reached ; a brutal crime can only thus 
be adequately punished. In the anticipation of the brutal criminal, 
only the dread of extreme corporal punishment acts as a really 
powerful deterrent. The class of wife-beaters and street-roughs, 
assailants of peaceable citizens, are very inadequately punished by 
a more or less brief confinement and a wholesome if not a stimu- 
lating diet. The argument that because a sneak-thief or a forger 
ought not to be whipped, therefore a professional fighter with billy 
or brass knuckles should also not be whipped, is an unreasonable 
effort to appiy the same principle to essentially different cases. It 
would be surprising that an effort to establish such an indiscrimin- 
ating rule had been only too successfully made, could anything be 
surprising in the dealings of sentimentalists with criminals. 

The profoundest truth in the book is most distinctly urged in the 
closing pages. Painful as the conviction may be to persons of the 
tenderly religious habit of thought, it must nevertheless be regarded 
as undeniable that there exists a class of professional rascals who are 
hopelessly irreclaimable,— all of them habitually committing crimes 
against property, and most of them willing, upon opportunity, to 
commit any crime, even the extremest, against the person. That 
society has thus far devised only ineffectual methods for protecting 
itself against these individuals, is a truth which must in time force 
itself upon the understanding of the community. We are just 
beginning to comprehend and fairly appreciate the laws of moral 
inheritance and transmitted tendencies. “ Stealing,” says our writer, 
“is toa very great extent hereditary in England. There are thou- 
sands of thieves to-day whose fathers and mothers were as familiar 
with the interior of half the prisons of England as they are. Many 
of them were born in prison; many more, in the workhouse; and 
nearly all of them have from their very cradle lived in an atmosphere 
of vice.” They have “sucked vice into their nature from degraded 
mothers, whose breasts have at the same time inoculated their physi- 
cal system with poisoned gin.” “I had almost said, it would bea 
bright day for England if four or five thousand of the wretches now 
confined in convict-prisons could be embarked in the ‘Great Eastern,’ 
towed into mid-ocean, and sunk in its fathomless depths.” The word 
“almost ” is superfluous in this sentence: the statement can be made 
absolute, and will meet with ready concurrence from wholesome- 
minded men. There is an immense deal of nonsense talked nowa- 
days about the sanctity of human life. Human life is sacred only in 
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so far as it is used for worthy purposes, or at least so far as it is not 
used for positively unworthy or criminal ones. A life which always 
has been, and which from physiological or psychological causes (none 
the less certain because obscure in their development) will always 
continue to be thus criminally employed, to the destruction or injury 
of respectable men and honest labor, has no sanctity. It is so hard 
to prove that the right of self-defence does not entitle society to take 
such a life, that only a small body of persons have yet embraced the 
doctrine. But if this problem is rendered complex by the theory of 
the immortal soul, at least it is undeniable that the physical liberty 
of such persons, having no connection with their souls, may be cur- 
tailed. This is done constantly and of necessity. Yet how imperfect 
is the protection, how far from commensurate with the justice and 
necessity of the case, when the irreclaimable criminal is allowed, after 
a more or less brief period, to go at large, —not only to mingle again 
with society, but to propagate other criminals, who shall by the subtle 
laws of heredity be born with a strange, uncontrollable necessity in 
their natures to continue the warfare which their parent has been 
waging against all that is useful and honest! Professional thieves 
should not be allowed to continue their nefarious class by transmis- 
sion of their villanous natures and rascally abilities through further 
generations. It is bad enough that intemperate men should be per- 
mitted to do this; but their cases are less easily reached. The class 
of professional criminals can be, in a certain broad and rough way, 
defined ; the individuals who compose it can be, in a large number of 
cases, unquestionably known. It is often possible to prove, with the 
same degree of certainty which is requisite to prove any specific 
crime, that a man is a “professional criminal.” Persons of this 
established character should be forever after kept, not only from sin- 
ning further against respectable society, but also from propagating a 
race of villains. It is perhaps a sufficient punishment for a single 
act of forgery or of burglary to imprison a man for three or five years 
at hard labor ; but if the man is a professional and irreclaimable bur- 
glar or forger, it is stultification to let him out at the end of this term, 
not only to commit further burglaries and forgeries, but to beget 
children who will continue and perhaps improve upon the paternal 
sins, and in their turn will send on the same tendencies, increased, to 
another generation. The ticket-of-leave man suggests that this class 
of criminals should be colonized on some island, where they should 
be compelled to earn their own subsistence or to starve, and where 
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if they must prey upon somebody they can at least only prey upon 
each other. Military law would keep a sufficient measure of order 
amid such a society, and would apply such sharp and sensible punish- 
ments as are adapted to such criminals. An impassable line of 
separation would be drawn between the two sexes. In such a con- 
finement there would be no chance to shirk work, and to live a not 
intolerable life at the public charge until again enabled to prey upon 
the public in a more direct manner. The fear of such a life-long 
exile would be the strongest deterrent against crime, the most power- 
ful incentive to at least an attempt to reform at a time (if there be 
such) before reformation becomes impossible, which it is obvious that 
the present methods of punishment are not. If the power of pardon, 
ignorantly or mawkishly employed in nine cases mischievously for 
one where it is deserved, should also be taken away as regards all 
such colonists, save only in the event of the discovery of error in the 
evidence, the potent working of the machinery would be complete. 
Something like this system, our writer tells us, has been adopted by 
the Emperor of Brazil,—a monarch more enlightened than many of 
his better-known European compeers, — and has been carried out 
with “eminent success.” England and the United States might 
condescend to follow even a Brazilian example, if commended by a 
satisfactory result. 


II. 


Tue process of printing and binding books is so rapid and so cheap 
in these days that the publication of such volumes as the Essays and 
Literary Notes of Bayard Taylor! becomes permissible. There is 
enough pleasant reading in the book to make one, or possibly even 
two, of our long, lazy summer days pass agreeably. Taylor was an 
unusually good critic in general literature, and it is rare good fortune 
when such a writer consents to labor for the newspapef press. Yet 
though he furnished material far in advance of the usual merit of 
journalistic criticism, it hardly follows that it is worth while to collect 
into a volume such brief and transient papers. More than one third, 
therefore, of this volume might well have been left in a natural 
oblivion, In its present resuscitation it only shows what a happy 
perception the writer enjoyed of all the literary qualities of any book 
which fell into his hands. His judgments were keen, liberal, just, 


1 Critical Essays and Literary Notes. By Bayard Taylor. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sans. 1880. 
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and appreciative. He saw all that the author had to show; no beauty 
of thought or expression escaped him. He had also a kindly feeling 
for all brethren of the quill, and always preferred to give them words 
of praise rather than of depreciation. As a rule, we may be sure 
that no book will be better than he declares it to be. Only George 
Eliot fares a little hardly at his hands; but it should be said that his 
discussion relates to “ Daniel Deronda,” which is by no means univer- 
sally regarded as a production equal to her best. Yet Mr. Taylor 
could both see faults and declare them,—in words indeed never harsh 
or unamiable, but quite intelligible. He very gently and courteously 
declines to,consider the Marquis of Lorne as a poet; and exposes the 
nonsense of Miss Phelps’s “Story of Avis” in a style not the less 
telling because perfectly good-natured. 

Why the critique on Tennyson begins the volume we are at a loss 
to understand ; not surely because it is the best paper in it, though 
itis very good. The article on Hebel, “the German Burns,” is 
long, elaborate, and of considerable literary merit. “ Autumn Days 
in Weimar” and “ Weimar in June” are also pleasant, readable pa- 
pers, written in the easy and graceful style which ever flowed at com- 
mand from Taylor’s pen.. A desultory bit, evidently lightly thrown 
off, concerning Thackeray has the interest which attaches to every 
word which promises to add anything to our knowledge of the great- 
est writer of our day. There is not much in it; but it is chatty and 
very pleasant in tone, and pervaded with a delightful spirit of warm 
personal friendship. The anecdotes do not amount to much: one or 
two of them seem really to have no intelligible point. Yet the paper, 
as a whole, gives an impression of a warm, earnest, honest, and kindly 
nature, such as the lovers of Thackeray always believe him to have pos- 
sessed, in spite of all the charges of his detractors, — charges usually 
founded upon an inability to comprehend the true character of his 
writings and ‘hi$ motives. When people blamed him for not depict- 
ing a larger proportion of noble, lovable, and admirable characters, he 
replied, “I have no brains above my eyes: I only describe what I 
see.” When Taylor first met him, so early as 1855, he “received an 
impression of the essential manliness of his nature, — of his honesty, 
his proud, almost defiant candor, his ever-present yet shrinking ten- 
derness, and that sadness of the moral sentiment which the world 
persisted in regarding as cynicism.” It is pleasant to hear that “ this 
impression deepened with my further acquaintance, and was never 
modified.” Few men have suffered more from being unkindly mis- 
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understood than Thackeray, and Taylor says that the only manifesta- 
tions of impatience which he ever saw on the part of the great writer 
were “ when that which he had written with a sigh was interpreted as 


a sneer.” 
Ill. 


Tue “Confessions of a Frivolous Girl”! constitute so ephemeral a 
publication that, while awaiting their turn in our critical pages, they 
have probably been well-nigh forgotten. They are hardly worth a 
resurrection. It takes about three hours to read the book, which is 
at least an hour more than it is worth; yet it leaves a certain faint 
impression upon the mind which may survive for many weeks. We 
understand that it is written by a young man just out of college; 
and, if so, it is nota discreditable production. It is not an unbe- 
coming occupation for an ingenuous youth of literary proclivities to 
blow into the air little, prettily tinted soap-bubbles, which, floating 
gracefully enough for a few moments, attract the careless glance of 
those who have time to look at them. The sketch is of the life of 
a young girl in fashionable but good society in New York. We 
have but a very imperfect knowledge of the career of the gay maidens 
in Gotham and of their thoughts,—if this word be applicable to 
the slender current of reflection depicted in this volume as filling 
the brain or skull of the heroine, — yet we should judge that the writer 
has given us a picture quite sufficiently truthful. It is an accurate 
and life-like bit of genre painting. The only question is, whether it 
is worth while to take the trouble to produce and hawk abroad the 
likeness of such an original. The actual living belle would be consid- 
ered altogether uninteresting outside of her own small circle. Why, 
then, devote so much good ink and paper to representing her? Yet 
the attempt must be admitted to be quite in accordance with the 
realistic spirit of the age. Apparently we have the girl just as she 
is, and imagination has not imbued the portrait with a tint, a light or 
a shadow, which does not really exist. All is there which there is in 
life, save the tangible warm flesh ; and no more is there than there 
is in real life. It is like Chinese imitation. There is skill in this, 
certainly, but hardly art ; and it is a question whether a mere skilfully 
accurate reproduction of an ordinary and commonplace character is 
either the most useful or the most agreeable employment which a 


1 The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. A Story of Fashionable Life. Edited by Robert 
Grant. With vignette illustrations by L. S. Ipsen. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1880. 
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writer can make of his powers. In reading the book, one recurs 
naturally to Daisy Miller; and the difference between her and Miss 
Alice Palmer, our author’s heroine, illustrates our meaning. The 
purpose of each writer is simply to represent a typical girl; but there 
is imagination in Mr. James’s picture, while there is none in Mr. 
Grant’s. Which conveys the more vivid impression,— which the 
more truthful? The answer will depend upon the mental habit of 
the reader; but there can hardly be much discrepancy of opinion 
as to which makes the more agreeable reading. Mr. Grant's book is 
probably intended to belong to the class of social satires; yet it isa 
satire only so far as the actual existence of each and every such girl, 
in New York or elsewhere, is in itself a satire. There is nothing 
satiric in the treatment. Indeed, in speaking of the manner of exe- 
cution, we are constrained to say that the writer has, probably 
conscientiously, confined himself to a rigid copying of the lines of his 
model, and has been tempted into no digressions in the hope of being 
either clever or brilliant. What he will do next becomes now the 
matter of interest. He may have the material for making a good 
original writer ; but, in order to do so, he will have to cultivate his 
imagination freely. The world will not care about another social 
photograph after the fashion of this one. 





